NG CASE, 2s., FITTED, SENT FREE BY POST FOR 28 STAMPS. 
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CORN FLOUR: 


NOTICE. 


BROWN AND POLSON 


Were the first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in maintaining 
its reputation, which is liable to be discredited 
by the unwarrantable appropriation of the 
name to articles of a different character. 

To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
Cheap inferior qualities bearing a =e 
name 
Are sometimes unscrupulously substituted, 
instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S 


Which is prepared solely from 
Maize—Indian Corn. 




















(LEA %& PERRINS 
WORGESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


Be careful 


to ask for 
7S" LEA & PERRINS” 


#,* See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, 
and by all dealers in Sauces. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


LEA Xx PERRINS, 


WORCE STER. 
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Part XX., New Serics.—Aveusm, 1870. 


_ ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER, — 


“oc we 


92, PARLIAMENT STREET, 


(NEAR THE WHITEHALL CLUB,) 
WESTMINSTER. 


= 


' @w 


—> 


R. J. MITCHELL (dale , Vanager lo 
f wllis, Sotheran ray Co., ( baring Cross), 
wishes lo bring before the notice of Peers 


and Members of Parliament having anv 








Varliamentary Blue Books, or Journals of 
lhe Lords and the ‘Commons, nel further 
required fer reference, that he will either 
purchase them or allow for them in exchange 
for New Books or Bookbinding. 

N.B.— Libraries or small parcels of 
Bo hs purchased cr allowed fer in Ex- 
change. 

On all New Books a Discount for Cash 
of Twopence in the Shilling ts allowed from 
the Published Prices. 








June, 1870. 























2 ADVERTISEMENT®. 


28s. per Dozen. 


S ANTORIN 202%, SHER8%. & mavzrna 





PURE, FULL-BODIED, AND DRY. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20, an Mae 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


QUININE. 


The many and expensive forms in which this well-known medicine is administered too often preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. The success which has attended WaTERs’ QUININE WINE arises from its careful preparatwn by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glass full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERS’ QUININE WINK, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that one unprincipléd imitator did not use Quinine in the Manufacture of his wine, All grocers 
sell WATERS’ QUININB WINE. 


WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester gp 34, Eastcheap, London. 
AcEsts, E. LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 
































ti ‘ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE.—UNW IN and 
ALBLKT s, 24, Piccadilly—is so 
——s ik — that erey hair 
t t 
aplliseh ths qamanh i te tpasandte te ESTABLISHED FORTY YEARS AS THE MOST 
AGREEABLE AND EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE FOR 
THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless signed 


dye, leaving it perfectly clean and soft 
JEWSBURY and» BROWN, Manchester. 


as before the application. In cases at 
bs. 6d., 10s. 6d, and 21s. Sample case ay | 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. By post 40 stamps. ifs | 
AU “A” URKICOMUS FLULD, , for GOLDEN | HAIR, 
harmless as pure water, has the 
astonishing power of quickly fmparting a \ 
rich golden flaxen — to hair of any 


iT It ti many 
imitations. i agi ad 6d.; Sle, 
UNWIN & ALBERT, 
24, PICCADILLY, 
FERFUMERS to hes ROYAL faRILt. 















































I/HOLLOWAY'S -PILLS 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION.— Indigestion; with tor- 
pidity of the liver, is the curse. of thousands, who spond | 
each day with accumulated sufferings, all of which may be 
avoided by taking Holloway’s Pills, according to their 
accompanying directions. They strengthen an invigotate | 
every organ subservient to digestion. They tay be safely 
taken without interfering with ofdiiiary pursuits, or | 
requiring much restriction in diet. 


LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 

Patronised by the Royal Familyy Nobility, & Faculty. | 

7 TERRY, of 304, Regent Sireet, London, 
W,, may be consulted i in ‘all Cases of Loss ot Hair and = 
defects of the skin and compléxion. Het treatment has been | 
generally approved during noone last 1s eet i dy eis | | 

are pre 6 requ ts) tient 
Mrs. TERRY'S INVALLIBLA were ATION forthe | 
remoral of superfluous hair. PILATORY 

LOTION for Senay eee 

perfluous hairs, 21s. per bottle, carriage 

















“JAQUES's CROQUET 


(TWO PRIZE MEDALS, 1862.) 
PRICES FROM 15s. PER SET. 
| Descriptive Prive List on application.—Sold by all Dealers. 
Wholesale, Jaques & Son, 102, Hatton Garden. 
Catition.—dbseree the name JAQUES & SON on each Box. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


THES PENS. 


' 
e the roots of su- 4 
paid Sold Ay all Dealers throuchont the World. | 





S A P I N E. From the Laboratory of "THOMAS yer 


A New and Superior Fluid for Cleaning Articles of Dress or Drapery 
. from Stains of Grease, Oil, Paint, &c, 

yet is certified Free of all Petroleum, haé no tifipleadant smell. 

SAP does not injure the material, nor affect the most delicate colour. 

SAPINE is gold in bottles by the principal Chemists, at 6d. 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
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Usst OF rn Op 
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G7 porte. * ay 
FRANGIPANNI, an eternal pesfume. \ PESTACHIO NUT 


MAGNOLIA, natural as the flower. SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


OPOPONAX 


The Flower King } POWDER-. 6d. Boxes. 
AMBERGRIS, mote rare than gold. / PESTACHIO NUT HAIR OIL 


VIOLET and ORANGE, for Weddings. 
\ KISS- MB- QUICK, always sweet. From Madrid.—2s, 6d. Bottles. 


2 Three Botts in ones, Te. ak 
NOM, Qo rere 
2s. 6d. : ' 

” Bond stree™ “A Sond Streets 


4 





Agents in every British Possession, 
LABORATORY -OF FLOWERS, 
MITCHAM ann LONDON. 


PIESSE & LUBIN,| 


SHWING MACHINES. 


ARTHUR CLEGG & Co.’s 
PATENT LOCK-STITCH MACHINES 


HAVE BEEN PROVED SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS FOR SPEED, LIGHTNESS, 
DURABILITY, AND BEAUTY OF STITCH. 
They are particularly adapted for Dress Makers, Shirt Makers, Umbrellas, Underclothing, Mantes, and all light fabrics. 
They will hem, fell, tuck, gather, bind, braid, and do everything required for domestic purposes. They combine 
cheapness with excellence of workmanship, and are so simple that they can be learned in one hour. All Purchasers 
taught to work the Machine gratis. Samples of work with prospectus post free. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED FOR TWELVE MONTHS. Price £5 10s. 
Manufactured only by ARTHUR CLEGG and Co., 31, Finsbury Place. 


| KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. A Clear Complexion is produced by 
WHY USE KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? GOWLAND’S LOTION. 


7 14 ADIES riding and promenading, or exposed 
1. Because they are the best Family Medicine, L to the weather at this ooneen. will, immediatety on 
rs P th i i i 
2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 108 ir cade SS eateuslinen Gull anion 
— It produces and sustains 


3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective} Great Purity and Delicacy of Complexion 
| medicine yet invented. ? 
} Removes freckles, tan, Free Sage age Ege healthy 
q ; : : action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recom- 
} BP... Rf are equally efficacious in curing and mended in preference to any other preparation by the 
wots Profession. Sold by = Hw _ — 
| Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent | Pimts, 4s. 6d.; half-pints, 28, 9d. CA Observe the 
roe F name of the Proprietor, “E. C. Bourne 11, Serle Street, 
|| Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 29. Od., and 4s. 6d. per bea. Lincoln's Inn Fields “a on the Government Stamp. 

















An 8-roomed House elegantly Furnished for ... £250. 
| A 10-roomed House completely Furnished for £420. 





} 


WITH 


FURNITURE OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP 


| 
| AND ELEGANT DESIGN. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


H. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 


70, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 


| 
| 
| 





THE REMEDY OF THE DAY. for Indigestion, Bile, all Stomach & Liver Complaints & Impurities of the Blood. 


RICHARDS HEALTH RESTORER 


Thousands can testify to its efficacy.—To be obtained of all Chemists, in boxes, at ls. 14d, or Treble Size, 2s. 9d. 


Se 
= — 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





POWLES AND SHEPPARD’S American Bay 

Rum cleanses the Head and promotes the Growth of 
the Hair in a marvellous degree. Every one should use this 
excellent preparation, it is quite harmless and is strongly 
recommended by the medical profession. —-From any chemist, 
or direct from the proprietors, Fowler and Sheppard, 
Chemists, 51, Holywood London, 8.W., in bottles, 
1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. See that each bottle has 
the name of the proprietors on the label.—Vide Puncs, 
on Hair Restorers, March 5th, 1870. 





9 GSE 


SO . 
WASTANCIMPERFECT} IGESTION: 
e é 
SAVORY & MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
AND PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 





They are the we! remedies yet known for effecting the 
digestion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea when 
taking it, while they also efficiently supply the place of the 
oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. These facts are 
now attested by the published records of numerous medical 
men, extracts from which accompany each bottle, price from 
2s. to 21s. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond Street, London, and 
all Chemists. 
Norz.—SAVORY & MOORE’S name and trade mark on 
each bottle. 


ICE SAFES AND WENHAM 
LAKE ICE. 


The WENHAM LAKE ICE Company’s celebrated Prize 
Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex REFRI- 
GERATOR, Registered 1869, fitted with water tanks and 
filters, combine every real improvement, and are unequalled 
for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. The 
New Double-wall lce-Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter- 
Dishes, Ice-cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champagne 
Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, 
most modern, and reliable character. Wenham Lake Ice 
er lb.; or packages of 





delivered in town for less than 1d. 
2s. 6d., 58., 98., and upwards, forwarded into the country by 
** goods train” without perceptible waste. Illustrated price 
lists free at the sole officen WENHAM LAKE ICE 
COMPANY, 140, Strand, London, W.C. 





TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
VISITORS TO THE SEA SIDE AND OTHERS 


Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the 
Sun, and heated particlesof Dust, will find 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


A most refreshing preparation for the 
Complexion, dispelling the cloud of lan- 
guor and relaxation, allaying all heat and 
irritability, and immediately affording the 
‘| pleasing sensation attending restored 
} elasticity and healthful state of the Skin. 
Freckles, Tan. Spots, Pimples, Flushes, 
and Discoloration, fly before its applica- 
tion, and gives place to purity of com- 
lexion, with the glow of a and of 
loom. In cases of Sunburn, or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been ac- 
knowledged. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
An invigorator and beautifier of the Hair, beyond all pre- 


cedent. —_ 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like 

Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the 

Gums a healthy firmness, and to the breath a pleasing 





fragrance. 
Sold at 20, HaTron GARDEN; and by Chemists and Per- 
fumers. 


__*s* ASK FOR " ROWLANDS' ARTICLES.” 





GLASS SHADES, 
FERN CASES AND AQUARIUMS, 











Flower Vases. Hyacinth Glasses. 


CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Lists of Prices sent free on Application. 





enzodyme. 


Mr. PRICE, 2, Lower Seymour Street. Portman 
1s. 1}¢., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. 


A newly-discovered Internal Styptic which, by sheathing the Organs, at 
once puts a stop to all wasting Diseases. 
Curonic Coven, CHoLera, Dysentery, and DiarrHa@a cured with a 
certainty never before known. 

CAUTION.—Benzodyne has nothing whatever to do with Petroleum Spirit, improperly 
called Benzolyne, but is a delightful cordial medicine, relieving pain without any danger. 


ConsuMPTION, BroncuitIis, 


Prepared by 
Square, London, W., and sold by all Chemists at 





Genuine; ensil 


Cocoa 
drinks. —British Medical Journa 


CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE | 


y prepared ; economical ; about three times the strength of the hest Cocoas ordinaril 
excess of fatty matter, and recommended hy medical men as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 
“We have carefully examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are genuine, and that 
the Essence of Cocoa is just what it is declared to he by ™ 
“G treated thus, will, = expect, prove to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, and restorative of 


y sold; free from the 


lesers. Capncery Brernens.”—Lancel 





IT IS DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


the most certain remedy. 
McMASTER’S UNIVERSAL 
HAIR RESTORER, fragrant, 
simple, and stainless, restores 
\ the hair to a luxuriant growth, 
effectually restores the 





By) and 
colour. 

Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers, in bottles 3s. each. 





LADIES. 
‘DR. JOHN HOOPER'S FEMALE PILLS, 


| Have for more than 100 years proved their efficacy, and as 
| a safe and valuable medicine are unsurpassed. Beware of 
| deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills bear the name 
| of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be obtained at 


‘BARCLAY & SONS, Farringdon Street; 
| BDWARDS; SANGER; BUTLER & CRISPE; and 
THOMPSON ; and Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 
































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE CIRCULAR FRONT RANGE, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR LONDON, 


HAYNES AND SONS, 


WHOLESALE AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERS, 


227, 229, and 231, EDGWARE ROAD. 
The Patent Circular Front Range, 


POSSESSES THE ADVANTAGES OF 
An Open Fire for Roasting, Great Economy of Fuel, due 
A Hot-plate for Bolling, to the novel shape of fre- 


box, 
An Open Chimney for Venti- | Durability and Cleanliness, 
lation Adaptation for Hot Water 
, supply and Steaming. 

In the “ Patent Circular Front Range” the fire-box is angle-shapec, and by 
turning the handle. can be raised near to the hot-plate, as inthe Illustration, when 
even with a small fire, as represented, baking, steaming, and boiling upon the 
hot-plate can be thoroughly maintained. On lowering the bars, a cheerful open 
fire is obtained. The angular position of the fire-lumps secures great economy, 
and produces an unusually pleasant appearance and effect. Three loose bars. for 
use when roasting before the fire, are sent in addition to those shown. 
Particulars Post Free on application. 




















Silver Medal for Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, 1869. r : er 

Silver Medal for Linneanne Society, Brussels, 1869. HE HYDRONETTE (Robin 8 Patent), 

Silver Medal, Free States of Hamburg. for Gardens, Greenhouses, Conservatories, 

Silver Medal, Horticultural and Agricultural Society of Hainault. Hotbeds, &c. Unrivalled ease of action, simplicity, 
convenience, and force. 


The HYDRONETTE is a most useful, easy work- 
ing, reliable, and convenient water- throwing 
machine than any otherin use. It is made in five 

BS sizes, viz.: No.1, with 4 ft. of Suction Hose, Strainer, 
—— Jet, and Rose, 12. 6d.; No.2, 15s. 6d.; No. 3, £1 18 § 
~~ No. 4, £1 5s.: No. 5, £1 10s. Kxtra House au 
——— << Union Joints furnished to order. 


——T 7 : 
Sere. i Forwarded on receipt of Post Office Order to any 
‘ Ironmonger or Florist in the United Kingdom; or 
a of the Proprictors, 


HAYNES & SONS, 


Me 
ae ir 


Fe 
we 227, 229, & 231, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


i 22 CAUTION. — Beware of Imitations. None are 
, ; genuine unless labelled, 


. - p= 
ZB r . — 
— 5 pe spray HAYNES & SONS, PROPRIETORS, LON DON. 





i MR, DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
NUM) Now Ready, price One Shilling, Part IV. of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD, 


A eeable,safe, and effectual remedy for DIARRHEA, | B y PATS 
DYSENTERY, DYSPEPSIA, ACIDITY. AND ALL wi J CHARLES DICKENS. 
DERANGEMENTS OF THE STOMACH, INVIGORATES ith Illustrations by 8. L. FILDES. 
THE SYSTEM, AND REPELS MALARIA AND IN- _ 


FECTION. One of its principal components is a car- TRY LAPLAND a 
. 


bonised preparation of the African plant “ Acacia Diminu- 


tiva Banii.” An eminent judge, long resident in India,| A - is ; y su y t . 
writes “even after all the ae accounts I heard, the A FRESH FIELD FOR SUMMER TOU RISTS. 
results exceeded my expectations; its effects are telling.” By ALEX. A. HUTCHINSON, Capt. R.A. 

To be obtained through all Chemists, in bottle +, 2s. 9d., Crown Svo, with Illustrations and Map. 
with DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, OPINions, &c. (In a few days. 


DEPOT: 61, CHEAPSIDE. | CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


New Novel, by the Author of ‘‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 
HIGHER LAW: a Romance. By the Author of “ The Pilgrim and 


THE SHRINE.” 3 vols. J 
From the Westminster Review, July, 1870. ; : 
“That same purity of style. earnestness of tone; that same depth of philosophic reflection which marked the 
‘ Pilgrim and the Shrine’ may all be found rendered still more attractive by the beauty of the story in the present 
work.” . . . . - “There is no novel in short which can be compared to it for its width of view, its cultivation, 
its poetry, and its deep human interest, except “* Romola.” 


New Novel by the Author of ‘“ Charlie Thornhill,” 
MYRA GREY. By the Rev. Cnartes CxiarKe, Author of “Charlie 


THORNHILL,” “A BOX FOR THE SEASON,” &c. 3 vols. 
GLENMAHRA ;; or, the WESTERN HIGHLANDS. By SIR RANDAL 
ROBERTS, Bart. One vol. with Illustrations, 6s. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 












































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CRAMER'S CHEAP MUSIC. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE ron Twe PIANOFORTE, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 
CRAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for} 


the Pianoforte, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate 
Examples and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal 
Major and Minor Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing 
Scale Passages, Easy Exercise’, Preludes &c., chosen 
from the Works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. 
&c., combined with Familiar Arrangements of favourite 
Sacred and Operatic Airs calculated to form and 
develope the taste of the Performer. 

CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 
little Fantasias progressive in dilficalty, ‘Themes care- 
fully selected from the best Writers, Preludes and | 
Exercises from the more advanced Works of Clementi, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, 4c.; Lessous with a special view 
to the Freedom of the Left Hand, &c. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
“ Recreations ” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with 
special objects. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in| 
Various Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces con- 
tained in the following Book. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


rice ONE SHILLING each. Fr 
CRAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing | 


the Rudiments of Music,and the necessary Instructions 
for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. with Appro- | 
priate Exercises, Lessons, and Solfeggi, Simple Songs in 
One and Two Parts. Usefulin School and Class Teaching. 





‘vee by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections 
from the simpler Works of the Great Writers— Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, for entering on 
which the Pupil will have been in a great measure pre- 
pared by the practice of the Studies in Book 5. 

CRAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies 
by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Mocheles, Nollet. 


CRAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 

CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced 
Studies from Cramer and the Standard Composers for 
the Pianoforte. 

CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e. 

CRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 

CRAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK is chiefly 
composed of Cramer's Advanced Studies, for the 
acquisition of Style. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE, 


ce by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 
CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK, containing 


Observations on the Art of Singing, by Manuel Garcia, 

Solfeggi from ¢elebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, 

game sapane, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass 
oices. 


Sacred 


CRAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing| CRAMER’S KIGHTH BOOK, containing 


Exercises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs 
in Two and Three Parts, with Observations and Illus- | 
trations from the Works of Bennett, W. Maynard, 
Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


CRAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing 


Observations on the Art of Singing (continued), by 
Manuel Garcia, Soifeggi from the celebrated works of 
Crescentini, Paer, aad Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano 
and Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano and Baritone Voices, by 
W. V. Wallace and Henry Smart, P 


Exercises, Solfegei, &c., carefully selected from the | CRAMER’S NINTH BOOK containing 
. ’ . 5 


Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; 
Songs, &o. &c. 

CRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Obser- 
vations, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, 


Rossini, Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian | 
Part Songs, by Macfarren and other | 


Masters; 
Composers. 

CRAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing 
Exercises and Solfeggi, by Rubini, Crivelli, &c.; Songs 
and Ballads, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, 
Wallacé, Macfarren, and Hatton. 

CRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing 
Duets, Trios, and Part Songs, by celebrated Composers. 


Part 


Obvervations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by 
Manuel Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by Beethoven, 
Duet, by Macfarreu, and a Trio by Wallace. 


CRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, contains Ad- 
vaneed Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Cres- 
centini, Paer, and Pelegrini; and a Selection from the 
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SEWING MACHINES UNEQUALLED, AT VERY REDUCED PRICES, 


THE ALBERTA, 


NEW FAMILY LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The Best and Cheapest Machine in the Market. Surpasses any yet offered to the Public. 
Price, from Six Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


These Celebrated Macnines are unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. 
Price Six Guineas. Lists Free. 
HAND MACHINES, “THE AMERICAN” 42s. 
“THE PRINCESS OF WALES” LOCK-STITCH, 75s. 
“NEW PRINCESS,” &c.,; (SHUTTLE), 4 Guineas. 


| WHIGHT & MANN, 
148, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR.| THE ANTI-LANCET. 

















Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


give relief in Conghs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases 
Instead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and | 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the ’ ‘ 
malady,modern science points to CROSBY'S BALSAMIC | that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. | Sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
e | made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET” nearly thirty years 
SELECT TESTIMONIAL. ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “Anti-Lancet,” says | been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
“I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invariably | author, Sheridan Knowles, observed:—“ J¢ will be an in- 
it subdued Couch, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in cases | calculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 
of Pulmonary Consumption ; and I can, with the greatest | From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
confidence, recommend it as a most valuab!e adjunct to fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma, Bron- 
an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medical man 


chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
; all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 


This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not | : , 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and | ™*Y lvarn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. It 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with ti.e | ™*. be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis Consumption | spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 

ough , 7: C : | the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of “onsumption, Quinsy, | of most respectable Chemists, or direct from the Author, 


and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dr. ROOKE, SCARBOROUGH, 


Dealers, in BottJ@8,at 1s. 9d., 4s..84, avd 11s. each, and | : 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY; Chemist, Scarborough. —_| on forwarding address and two penny stamps for postage. 


KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY---DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865, 


THIS celebrated Old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dustin Prize Mepat. 


It is Puré, Mild, Mellow, Delicious, and very Wholesome. 
Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the Retail Houses in London; by the Agents in the principal towns in 
England; or Wholesale at 
8, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


Observe the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded “ Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.” 
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OLM.AN'S 


PERITIEHS 


ORN-FLOU 


is prepared from RICH, the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 
and Invalids. 
Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
“ Rice-Flour 1s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CouMAn’s as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public.” 
Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 
“ TI find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured ; it forms an exceedingly 
digestible and wholesome article of diet.’’ 
Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“ T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


Retailed by Family Grocers and Druggists. 


MAPLE « C®’s 


FURNITURE. 


MAHOGANY WING-WARDROBES 9 Guineas, 


Ditto, with Plate Glass Doors, 11 Guineas, ditto, in Painted Wood, 
with Plate Glass Doors, 54 Guineas. 


BEDSTEADS of every description, in Wood, 


Iron, and Brass, fitted with Drapery and Bedding complete. Several 


SUITES of DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


from 12 to 20 Guineas; the Eucunre Easy Caatr, 25s.; Couch to 
correspond, 3 Guiveas ; many Cheffioniers with Plate Glass and 
Marble, from £5 to £25. 

MARQUETERIE CABINETS from 2 Guineas ; 


Very Large ditto, in Buhl, £12 to £25; Bookcases from 44 Guineas. 


DINING TABLES IN MAHOGANY & OAK; 


from 3 to 30 Guineas. 


MAPLE & CO., 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 


A House of any magnitude completely furnished in Three Days ; saving time, trouble and 


expense—a great advantage to Country Customers. An Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 
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PERSONAL. 


Ir was my FarHer’s wish, expressed in writing only a week before 
his death, that I, his eldest son, and latterly his assistant editor, should 
succeed him in the management of the Journal so long associated with 
his name. 

In accordance with this clearly-expressed desire, and strong in the 
hope inspired by so encouraging a mark of his confidence, I address 
myself to the fulfilment of the task which he appointed me to discharge. 

It is intended that the management of “‘ ALL THE YEAR Rovunp,” in 
the future, shall be based on precisely the same principles as those on 
which it has, up to this time, been conducted. The same authors who 
have contributed to its columns in time past, will contribute to them still. 
The same spirit which has in the past pervaded its pages will, so far as 
conscientious endeavour may render it possible, pervade them still. The 
same earnest desire to advocate what is right and true, and to oppose 
what is false and unworthy, which was the guiding principle of my 
Father’s career, and which has always characterised his management of 
“ALL THE YEAR Rovunp,” will, I most earnestly hope, continue to be 
apparent in its every word. 

So much, then, being the same, it may not be presumptuous in me 
to hope that the same readers with whom this Journal, and that which 
preceded it, found favour for so many years, may still care to see the 
familiar title page on their tables as of old. 

With this brief explanation of the course I propose to adopt, and 
omitting all reference whatever to my own personal feelings in connexion 
with the great sorrow which has rendered this statement necessary, I 
leave the future Journal to speak for itself. 

“It is better that every kind of work, honestly undertaken and 
discharged, should speak for itself than be spoken for.” These were 
the words with which my Father inaugurated the New Series of “ ALL THE 
Year Roun.” I cannot surely do better than repeat them in this place. 

CHARLES DICKENS, Jun". 
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THE DOCTOR'S MIXTURE. 


———ee 
BOOK I. 


CHAPTER XIII. THE DOCTOR AT MESS. 


Ow arriving at the inn, Doctor Find- 
later was met by his new friend, the 
surgeon, and was taken up-stairs. 

“Of course I could deal with the case 
myself; but as the young man comes from 
these parts, I thought it more proper 

“Why, who is he?” said the Doctor, 
“not young Leader? No! Why you 
know I’m the family physician—attended 
his sister in consumption—it was with my 
sanction we had to send her away to 
Madeary.”’ 

“T thought it was right to call you in. 
It is so very odd. Fell down at the mess- 
table in a fit—foaming at the mouth.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said the Doctor, 
wisely, “the very thing. That’s the Leader 
touch all over. Heat of the march coming 
on top of constitutional weakness; my 
dear friend, you and I, who have tramped 
the hospitals till our legs are weary, know 
what a mixture that makes.” 

They found the young man lying on the 
bed, an hospital orderly applying remedies. 
The Doctor had taken Doctor Gamgee’s 
measure with what is called half an eye; 
“‘ A poor creature,” he said; and at once took 
the command. Young Leader was a clean- 
faced youth, with a very black moustache 
and a foolish retiring chin. “ You’re weak, 
a trifle weak, my boy,” was the Doctor’s 
silent criticism. Under the joint direction 
of the two doctors remedies were applied, 
and Doctor Gamgee going away for a short 
time, the Docter soliloquised within him- 
self. He had experience in “ weak ”’ cases, 
and revelled in them. “Come into the 
world with something soft up here,” touch- 
ing his own head, “maybe nipping on the 
top of the heat of the march, and that 
again on the top of the conganital weak- 
ness?” And he put his face down to the 
young man’s mouth. “ Wonderful the way 
our ends are shaped. Who'll deny a 
Providence after this? Polly, my sweet, 
you’ve been a dutiful child, and I'll not 
forget you.” 

After the usual remedies, the Doctor 
was going away, quite the proprietor 
of the case. “Now, see here, Gamgee, 
I know you, and I am proud of any- 
thing coming from the R.C.S.E. It’s a 
glory to us all. But when I’m at home 
in the geography of the human subject, its 








in cases of this sort. I have the advan- 
tage in local knowledge, d’ye see.” 

“O! Of course, knowing the constitu- 
tion of the family.” 

“Of course.” They were passing the 
mess-room door, and the Dector looked 
wistfully at it and listened to the bois- 
terous sounds. ‘“ Now, I think it would 
be only the right thing if I saw the eolonel 
a moment.” 

The other brought him in. There was 
a silence and stare as the two entered, 
Doctor Findlater with a cordial smiling 
sympathy on his face. Colonel Bouchier, 
busy and inflated, but well braced and 
hooped, said in short barks: “By all 
means. *Be sure. Sit down here. Glasses 
for Doctor Findlater.” 

The Doctor, unabashed, and taking in 
the two lines of officers, seriatim, with ob- 
sequious and friendly glances, leisurely in- 
sinuated himself into a place next the 
colonel. He had that strange oily smiling 
look on his face, common to many of his 
countrymen, as if in possession of some 
racy joke which he thought it better not 
to deliver. ‘‘Oh, I’m at home here, 
colonel,” he said almost pathetically; “every 
square inch of this mahogany could tell its 
little story about me.” 

“ No doubt—indeed. Now, what'll you 
take ?” 

“ Not a°*drop—colonel, if I was to be 
transported on the spot—before business.” 
And he dropped his voice and began his 
most voluble whispering. “‘ Know the lad’s 
constitution—write to the family at once 
—-serious responsibility lying on us both,” 
were the fragments caught by listeners. 

“God bless you, no!” the colonel said, 
bluntly. ‘“Man’s head only weak — too 
much wine.” 

“T’m at home in these things,” the Doctor 
wenton. “ Anything conganital. Now what 
we ask is quiet for the lad. Your own 
sense will tell you, colonel, that a common 
pothouse like this is no place for a sick lad, 
with a lot of gay, pleasant boys tearing up 
and down for the bare life. No, no, the 
way is this: I'll see to a snug lodging to- 
morrow by cock-crow, and you, colonel, as 
your pureogative is, may as well write to 
the boy’s relations in town.” 

Such comments as “ queer card,” “rum 
cove,” “great fun!” went up and down 
with many amused looks. But the Doctor, 
having now got business off his mind— 
which, he said always stuck in his chest 
like a bit of hard cheese, began to take the 
officers in hand one by one, now with a 
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. be looking after you next Sunday. He’d | a good sleep.” 

4 preach every man here out of the saddle.” “Talk of what you understand, Fin. 
| There was some curiosity about Billy | Much he knows of churches and pulpit- 
, | Webber. “Never heard of Billy! Why | cushions, colonel! Not that they’d do him 
" | he’s known over the three kingdoms. The | any good. The man’s hardened; years of 
aa bishop would poison him though. Such a| crime have done their work.” 

| voice! Talk of Mareyo, and that lot.| The Doctor was delighted at these com- 
” | Why he’d give him fifty bars and beat|pliments. He nudged his neighbour. 
” him easy. Why Costa would just liedown| “He's getting into feather. Come, Billy, 
en| and burst for joy, if he could get him to | you’re paid for that, and keep it for those 
7. | sing My Own, My Sweet, Farewell, at the | that pay you.” 
” i opera. Now, to hear that song, Colonel “You sing, Mr. Webber?” said the 
~ | Bouchier, and sung by Billy Webber, you | colonel.” 
oe | couldn’t sit quiet in your chair.” “Oh, yes, sir, a little. I’m learning, and 
ve ] This description stimulated curiosity.| the music-master says I may do very 
to || The Doctor waxed enthusiastic about his | well when I grow up, and my voice gets 

} friend. “But, my dears, you should hear | strong.” 

1m | him in Wagtail’s Wife! Why if amusic-| “1 believe you lost it, Billy, the time you 
a / hall manager had that man, he’d have to| were singing boy at Windsor, when you 
~ 7 have iron safes built to hold all the money | tried your high B the day the queen came.” 
‘he he’d take! A cruel pity it is that he’s} These two were thus civilly beginning 
si chained by the leg.” their favourite amusement of “ chaffing”’ 
the | _ “A nice clergyman, indeed,” said the re- | each other, which, however, the officers did 
- ous Officer, scornfully. not quite understand. The pair were in- 
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metallic voice. 


listening and laughing. At its conclusion 
his wary eye fell on the face of an officer 
near him, a little dark man, which was 
grave and disgusted. 
‘* T’ve the best intentions,’’ said the Doctor, 
with a twinkle of mischief. “I know what 
I mean, but break down in the expression. 
Now this gentleman is execrating my 
want of perspicuity, and wants me to begin 
all over again.” 
“Qh,” said several voices, “it’s only 
Colquohun. You've shocked him.” 
Mr. Colquohun said, gravely: “ As you 
ask me, I thought what -was said was a 
little profane.” 
“ Ha, ha, very good !” said the colonel. 
Mr. Colquohun was the “ religious” officer 
of the corps, and, as the colonel said, 
“ Bibled”’ the men handsomely. 
“Qh, I see,” said the Doctor, good 
humouredly, “the volunteer movement ! 
I’m used to all that sort of thing, and never 
was or will be regenerated by an amature 
in my life. Gentlemen, I’m for the regular 
army ; the line, colonel, before the militia, 
secular or religious !”’ 
This produced a laugh. “ Ah,” went on 
the Doctor, “you never met Billy Webber, 
colonel? You're in his parish now. He’ll 


comic remark, now with a compliment, 
never flagging a moment, while the colonel 
lay back in his chair pleased, and giving 
short, sharp, signs of approval in his curious 
Soon the Doctor got a cue 
for a story, and then had the whole table 


probation,” said the Doctor, gravely. “* In 
fact, I’m sure he wouldn’t be offended if 
I stepped round with Colonel Bouchier’s 
compliments. He’s not gone to bed. I know 
he’s not touchy, or ceremonious, and per- 
haps, under the circumstances - 

“Oh fetch him by all means,” said the 
colonel, and a loud chorus of approbation 
supported the proposal. 

The Doctor got up and went out on tip- 
toe, as if on some secret errand. “ I leave 
my character among ye,” he said. “ Be 
tender of it: you can tear it like a bit of 
sergeant’s cloth!” 

In a few minutes he reappeared with 
his friend, whose appearance and manner 
caused universal disappointment. For 
among strangers the Reverend Mr. Webber 
was quite shy and retiring, and had a 
somewhat starched air. Colonel Bou- 
chier was rather taken back by the cere- 
monious character of the introduction, and 
the Doctor said behind his hand to a neigh- 
bour, “ Let him alone a bit; when he feels 
the saddle well under him, then he’ll make 
the mare go. We must let him get water 
into the boiler, too.” 

Some such operation Mr. Webber was 
engaged in, modestly talking to the colonel 
about the weather, and on other conversa- 
tional and harmless topics, until the Doctor 
at last grew impatient. 

“Come, Billy, this isn’t Sunday morn- 
ing, and that bit of table before you isn’t 
a pulpit-cushion, and none of us here want 








“T shall let him know of your kind ap- 


clined to go on with this pastime, quite re- 
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gardless of others, as their way was, when 
the colonel bluntly asked for a song. 

“ Come, Billy,” said the Doctor; ‘don’t 
be making a fuss about your little gifts, and 
all because a travelling manager offered you 
ten shillings a week to sing between the 
acts. Give them My Own, my Sweet, with- 
out more fuss.” 

The clergyman at once did as he was 
requested: and in the sweetest, richest 
tenor, gave out the love song that was 
called for. The tenderness, the sympathy 
he threw into the ditty, quite went to 
the hearts of the honest soldiers. They 
listened, enchanted—the colonel beating 
time, the Doctor looking from one face 
to the other, with an air of genuine delight 
and pride. Any stranger entering the 
room would have said that this was a 
simple, gentle - hearted clergyman, over- 
flowing with sweetness and piety. A roar 
of applause came at the conclusion of the 
song, one of genuine delight. There must 
be another. Black Eyed Susan followed. 
It was thus introduced by the Doctor, with 
feeling : 

“Tf his bishop only heard him sing 
that, he’d literally force a living on him 
before he went to bed. But the pity is, he 
won’t listen to him, on any terms. There’s 
tyranny in the church for you! A man 
with those talents, having to go on prosing 
to the bumpkins here! That maz, sir, is 
cut out for a deanery!” 

The story of William’s love was then given 
to the delight ofall. Then Mr. Webber was 
induced to give some of his comic reper- 
toire, and in a moment had a napkin 
tied round his head in a most grotesque 
manner. But though the Doctor roared and 
“choked” with enjoyment, the soldiers, 
much to their credit, did not seem to relish 
the performance so much as the serious 
effusions. Colonel Bouchier drank his 
health, and said gravely, “I’m sure this is 
capital ; but I don’t follow it as well as the 
serious things.” Accordingly a return was 
made to that line, and Mr. Webber sang 
several more pathetic songs, until the whole 
party was brought into a grave and serious 
frame of mind. 

At last they broke up, after a very plea- 
sant, friendly sort of evening. The Doctor 
saw his friend home, having just tripped 
up “to have a look at his poor patient.” 

““ We'll take care of you, my dear boy. 
Mrs. Harper’s is the very place—built, 
taken, and furnished for him; a little 
garden behind, with an arbour away from 
the noise of the carts, and all that. I 





assure you, we can’t be too careful with 
anything in the family, you know.” 

Tt was two o’clock when the Doctor got 
home. Mrs. Findlater had such confidence 
in her husband’s gifts, that she did not 
need to be assured : 

“My dear, I laid the first stone this 
night. There’ll be a husband for Polly 
living next door to you to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER XIV. AT THE BAND. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his carouse of the night 
before, the Doctor was up at eight, and 
paid a visit, first to his patient, then to 
Mrs. Harper. This lady was of the Doctor's 
party, and devoted to him. Her apart- 
ments had all the attractions he had de- 
scribed in such glowing terms, the garden, 
&c., and by the Doctor’s directions some 
few extra articles of comfort and luxury 








were purchased and brought in, the sums 
for which he himself advanced. The young 
man was better ir the morning, and to- | 
wards evening was carried down to his | 
new quarters, and established there. | 
Though the houses did not join, the | 
gardens nearly did, and the Doctor could | 

| 


thus ‘“‘slip round” unostentatiously and | 


wait on his patient. 
At breakfast that morning the Doctor | 


was “bright as a bridegroom” among his || 


family. ‘ Polly, my pettikens,’’ he said, | 


“last night I said you should have your | 


pick of these fellows; and it goes against 
my heart to part with you to any of the 
lot. Now here I'll read you out all their 
passports.” And the Doctor, in his own 
humorous way, proceeded to sketch off the 
officers he had met the night before, with 
such details of their condition, prospects, 
fortunes, as he had been able to pick up. 
He then described the arrangement he 





had made about young Cecil Leader. || 


“That’s, of course, merely a little job for | 
poor papa to make a little money out of in 

a professional way. I needn’t tell you, 

dears, that we might as well hope for a | 
match with the Prince of Wales himself; | 
we might just as well ask government for | 
a peerage. No; it’s all been planned out | 
for him already by his august mamma. | 
But is that a reason why we shouldn’t be 
civil and Samaritan-like to the poor sick 
boy ? 
sisterly and kindly in your own nice way.” | 


The sisters, who were really innocent || 


and natural, in spite of the strange matri- 


| 
monial doctrines they had been brought | 


up in, at once accepted this view, and both 
determined that this ewe lamb should be 
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So now, dears, I rely on your being || 
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for them perfectly sacred. They had the 
deepest sympathy for him already. Per- 
haps it was in this view that the Doctor 
gave them another strange account of the 
young man, in reply te Katey’s question, 
“‘ And what’s the matter with the poor lad, 
Peter, dear ?” 

“Just weakness, want of stimulants— 
nothing more. Fancy keeping a poor lad 
on horseback in a broiling sun! The very 
men were falling out of the ranks coming 
along. But I'll put him on regimen, and 
deluge him with bark; two tumblers of 
rum-and-milk every morning will set him 
jumping over our little green gate in a 
week.” The Doctor felt that this illustra- 
tion was at variance with his previous 
honourable caution, so he added, “ Oh, no. 
This is only my little professional joke.” 

In great spirits the two girls set them- 
selves to their little preparations. And 
it must be said again, that they were 
quite unconscious partakers in the schemes 
of their restless, plotting father. They 
thought, and had been taught from their 
childhood, that an honourable marriage 
was only to be attained by such laborious 
exertions as their father had inculcated. 
They thought that all the great world out- 
side, which they only saw from afar off, 
pursued the same course. Polly was too 
lively and boisterous, too natural, to take 
the trouble of weighing the morality of 
the question; while the more thoughtful 
Katey saw everything through the sweet 
eyes of her affection, an affection that 
believed in the laborious devotion of her 
father, and in the gay brightness and 
natural gifts of her darling sister. Polly 
must be married to one of these new 
comers, because she would be a prize 
worthy of any one in the land. So, when 
Doctor Peter, a little later, came in boister- 
ously, and said, “ Get your hats on, my 
sweets, and come with papa up to the 
square, where the band’s to play!” they 
flew to attire themselves in their best. 
Katey was, indeed, “own maid” to her 
sister ; and Polly enjoyed the advantage of 
a double wardrobe, taking from her sister 
any ribbons, collars, laces, and even dresses, 
which she fancied ; which was, indeed, her 
favourite practice, as she found Katey’s 
“things” new when her own were old, and 
generally in far better order. 

There was a little patch of grass, known 
as the Square, and the band was playing 
there. It was understood that in future 
this performance was to take place twice a 





and encouraging a sort of promenade. 
Already they were assembled, the usual 
“company,” as it might be called, of the 
little place; some of the officers, in plain 
clothes, walking about with a haughty air 
of superiority, feeling very much as Eu- 
ropeans do to their “ niggers” in the East. 
But when Doctor Findlater came up briskly, 
with his two charming girls—the demure 
Katey, smiling with a gentle delight, flut- 
tering not a little with expectation, and the 
brilliant Polly, whose eyes were sparkling 
and roving, almost rioting, ready, as she 
owned later, “to dance round in a valse”’ 
to that divine music, both arrayed in 
“challenging” little hats and feathers, 
piquant dresses, the whole regulated by 
Katey’s canons of taste—I say, when these 
two beauties came on the scene, it was no 
wonder that the officers were attracted, and 
that such as were near-sighted put up their 
eye-glasses, or that those who were not, took 
them down to see better. But, before five 
minutes, the Doctor had two in custody, and 
before five minutes more, there was a laugh- 
ing group round the two blushing girls. 

There are persons who, when in pos- 
session of these advantages, know not how 
to use them, and such a group might 
readily fall to pieces in a moment. But our 
Doctor acted as leader of an orchestra. 
He beat time, as it were, took note of every 
flagging performer, urged him on, and kept 
the music going. For a shy instrument or 
two, played by his own family, he would 
secure attention. And so in a few moments 
the Reverend Mr. Webber was brought 
up, and loud laughter arose from the 
group : and the party began to walk about, 
in pairs, a little happy family. Captain 
Spring with Katey, and young Ridley 
with Polly. How the latter prattled and 
blushed at every speech addressed to her, 
and gave those naive, rather pert, but 
piquant answers for which she was famous ! 
Having made these satisfactory arrange- 
ments, and silently invoking a blessing on 
his work, the Doctor went away to look 
after his patient. 





A GLIMPSE AT NORMANDY. 





Normanby, legendary or picturesque, is 
one of the richest fields for study in 
France. Robert le Diable, whoever that 
worthy may have really been; Richard- 
Sans-Peur, his brother or his son (tra- 
dition and the chroniclers are not quite cer- 
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world-famous volume of old, strange, tales ; 
William the Conqueror, who comes a little 
clearer out from the mist of ages into the 
light of history, and the roll-call of whose 
chief followers is set up to this day against 
the western wall of the church in the small 
town of Dives; Master Wace the poet, who 
told the people all he believed and more 
than he knew; the Bayeux tapestry, so 
fresh and so valuable ; the glorious stories of 
St. Ouen at Rouen ; old ruins and new sea- 
ports; the quiet if strongly-smelling tan- 
neries of Pont-Audemer; the bustling busi- 
ness of Dieppe; the fashion of Trouville; 
are not all these subjects for study and 
contemplation? Whosoever wants to see 
rough and homely peasant life, destitute 
of all the polish of civilisation; or who- 
soever cares for pretty faces beneath high 
white caps, and a liberal display of trim 
ankles, innocent of shoe or stocking; or 
whosoever wants enjoyment and fresh 
air, novelty and the picturesque at mode- 
rate cost, and would like to see a corner 
of France in the old ruts and off the 
modern rails; would do well to go to 
Normandy, accompanied by Mr. Henry 
Blackburn’s book.* 

Normandy must always have a certain 
interest for us English, as being the cradle 
of our great master and conqueror, before 
whose birth were not wanting those signs 
and omens always found so readily after 
the event. The conquest, too, of our is- 
land was not made without its due 
muster of portents. A comet with two 
tails, visible in the sky for a fortnight, 
and constantly turned to the north-east 
—that is, towards England—told the as- 
trologers and learned men, as plainly as 
printed words, that a revolution threat- 
ened this land, and that two powerful 
states were to be united under the same 
dominion. For what else could the two 
fiery tails denote? Also, what was it but 
the gracious intercession of St. Valéry, 
propitiated through the honour shown to 
his relics by the duke and the whole army, 
that caused the wind, which had been long 
adverse, to change just in time to let the 
fleet set sail on the night of the 29th of 
September, which is precisely the anni- 
versary of St. Michael, the patron saint, or 
rather the guardian angel, of Normandy ? 
By this good office the protection of the 
angel was ensured as well as that of St. 
Valéry. As for that initial tumble on the 





* Normandy Picturesque. By Henry Blackburn, 
author of Artists and Arabs. Sampson Low and Son. 





beach, which certain faint-hearted fol- 
lowers interpreted as a fatal omen to the 
success of the expedition, but which the 
duke, quick in resources and bold in pro- 
phecy, declared meant an act of taking 
possession, we all know how the prophecy 
fulfilled itself; and how the fair land was 
delivered over to the courageous soul and 
the strong arm that came to seek it. 

But we do not know so much regarding 
the Croix Pleureuse which was once said 
to have been erected at Cormeilles, a little 
village not far from Caen. The story goes 
that Queen Matilda, acting under the ad- 
vice of the Comte du Mans, asked William 
to assign to her use all the revenues raised 
from a tax on illegitimate children. As the 
English king was himself illegitimate, he 
thought the request offensive and insult- 
ing, and, being a man of violence, he 
seized the princess, fastened her to the 
tail of his horse by the hair of her head, and 
thus dragged her to the place where after- 
wards he raised the expiatory croix pleu- 
reuse. It does not appear that this rough 
usage in any way disturbed the woman’s 
romantic devotion to the strong-willed and 
strong-armed man ; for the Bayeux tapestry 
was wrought after this—if, indeed, this ever 
happened, which is a little more than 
doubtful. There the tapestry remains in 
the public library at Bayeux to this day: 
“an exceedingly curious document of the 
conjugal attachment and enthusiastic ve- 
neration of Matilda,” as Dibdin says, 
quoted by Mr. Blackburn. 

This tapestry is “a strip of fine linen 
cloth, of the colour of brown holland, dis- 
played on a stand under a glass case, in 
its entire length two hundred and twenty- 
seven feet. It is about twenty inches wide, 
and is divided into seventy-two compart- 
ments,” and represents the principal events 
in the Norman conquest of England. The 
work is fresh, and, though grotesque in 
drawing, and of rather queer effects in 
colour, is full of interest and spirit. But 
we will give Mr. Blackburn’s own words 
on this point. 

“The most striking thing about the 
tapestry is the charming freshness and 
naiveté with which the scenes and characters 
are depicted. The artist who designed it 
did not draw figures particularly well, and 
he was ignorant of perspective, and all prin- 
ciples of colouring; but he gave in his own 
way expression to his faces, and attitudes 
which tell their story even without the help 
of the Latin inscriptions which accompany 
them. Shade is often represented by colour, 
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and that not always strictly in accordance 
with nature; thus, a red horse will be re- 
presented with one leg worked in blue, and 
so on; the faces and naked limbs of the 
warriors being worked in green or yellow, 
or left white, apparently as was found 
most convenient by the ladies of the 
time.” 

Bayeux has other old belongings besides 
its tapestry, one of which is the legend of 
the fairy wife of Le Seigneur d’Argouges. 
It seems that this Seigneur d’Argouges 
being one day out hunting, as all seigneurs 
were wont to be in those days, met twenty 
lovely ladies mounted on twenty snow-white 
palfreys. One of these ladies, apparently 
their queen, was of a yet more incompar- 
able beauty than the rest, and of her the 
good knight became so suddenly and des- 
perately enamoured, that he offered to 
marry her on the spot. The fairy consented, 
on the one condition that he was never to 
pronounce the fatal word, death, before her : 
and the knight undertook to obey this not 
too difficult condition. They were married, 
and lived for many years in supreme feli- 
city; having a quiver full of beautiful chil- 
dren to increase their joy, and knowing 
only peace, plenty, and prosperity. Un- 
fortunately, one day, the fairy wife made her 
husband wait such a desperately long time 
while she adorned herself to her satisfac- 
tion for the tournament at which he was to 
assist and she to shine, that he lost his 
patience and his. memory, and in a sharp 
rebuke pronounced the forbidden word. 
No sooner had it escaped his lips than she 
gave a piercing shriek, and vanished, 
leaving, however, the impress of her hand 
on the door of the chateau. Every night 
she may be seen, dressed in white, wan- 
dering about the scene of her former joys, 
sobbing, and crying, “ La mort! La mort!” 
Death, Death. That this story is absolutely 
true, is proved by the arms of the house 
of Argouges, which bear a female figure, 
untrammelled by millinery, with the con- 
clusive motto: “A la fée.” 

In Normandy, too, are to be found les 
dames blanches, or the white ladies, so cruel 
to the discourteous, so friendly to the 
polite. One of the most celebrated of these 
fair virgins, la Dame d’Aprigny, had her 
nocturnal place of adventures in @ narrow 
winding ravine, which was the old site of 
the modern Rue St. Quentin, at Bayeux. 
Her speciality was dancing, like the Wili 
girls. If the unlucky passer-by refused 
her proffer of a friendly waltz, she either 
flang him into some abyss, or tied him 





up in an inextricable network of thorns ; 
if he accepted, after a few turns he was 
dismissed honourably, and set free, un- 
hurt. 

Tn a little lane, not far from Dives, is a 
gloomy old bridge, called Augot—Pont- 
Augot—where the white létices are to be 
found in great force. These are little 
animals of dazzling whiteness, wonderfully 
agile, and appearing only at mght; not 
quite familiar to the scientific world, but 
assumed to be the souls of unbaptised 
children, and in some respects not unlike 
the “imps ”’ which formed so important a 
feature of, and played so sad a part in, the 
cruel witch persecutions of England. And 
beside the létices, all the cats of the old 
witches, all the dogs of the thieving shep- 
herds, all the owls of the cursed ruins far 
and near, hold there their sabbath. And 
over this strange assembly presides a 
beautiful creature, a dame blanche, who, 
for the most part, chooses for her rickety 
throne, the narrow plank of the bridge. 
If the passer-by fail to beseech her, 
kneeling humbly before her, that she 
will allow him to pass the bridge, she 
takes him by the scruff of his neck and 
flings him as a plaything among the 
meaner creatures of the diabolical cohort; 
if he be very meek and soft-spoken, she 
lets him pass without hurt. At other times 
the beautiful lady may be seen washing 
foul linen at the bridge, in silence and 
solitude; then she seems to be rather 
melancholy than malicious ; but even then, 
she is not to be trusted too implicitly. 

Normandy is full from end to end of 
old legends of all kinds; and has the dis- 
tinction of possessing all the hideous as 
well as the lovely shapes into which super- 
stition and fear have moulded ignorance. 
Loups-garous once abounded in Normandy ; 
and even yet the belief in these horrid 
creatures still clings among the lonely and 
the timid in remote districts, where drainage 
is bad, and the schoolmaster not abroad. 
As for ghosts, they are everywhere; so 
are changelings; so are hobgoblins; con- 
cealed treasures make the earth beneath 
one’s feet rich and beautiful, if one only 
knew how to get at them; but how to 
first propitiate the dwarfs to which they 
belong? There is nothing to be done 
without them, and not all the king’s horses 
nor all the king’s men are of the slighest 
use if les Goubelins are dissatisfied. The 
rumour of concealed treasures in the hamlet 
of Pincheloup, in the Commune of Trouville, 
was so great in the last century, that, a 
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short time before the revolution broke out, 
the garrison of Pont-Audemer was sent 
to search ; it came back empty-handed, for 
the Goubelins had not been consulted. 
The treasure lies there to this day. Also 
treasure lies at the bottom of Orval, in the 
Fécamp valley, snugly packed away in 
certain grottoes; also in the mountain of 
Brémont, where a sow, breathing flames, 
holds the way against all invaders, and did 
once really force a semi-historical person, 
an Italian, to retire. Treasure lies at 
the Chitean de la Robardiére, on the 
southern border of the forest of Dreux, 
guarded by l’Homme Blanc, a magnificent 
fellow, who appears to the eyes of believers 
on the most holy anniversaries, especially on 
all the fétes consecrated to the Blessed 
Virgin. The “white man” is a noble crea- 
ture, and does no harm to any, save to those 
who would sacrilegiously meddle with the 
treasure he is appointed to guard. For one 
hour in the year, however, the way is 
open to the outside world. During the 
Christmas midnight-mass, he and all other 
treasure-keepers are off duty, and every 
one can enter and take. One minute 
beyond the last words of the service, and 
all doors and concealed ways reclose with 
a swiftness which does not allow even a 
groan or a sigh to pass. 

These are only a very few of the more 
fantastic things with which the traveller in 
Normandy may amuse himself, if he can 
speak the Norman patois; can camp out 
in rough untrodden tracks; can win the 
silent tongue of the peasant to discourse; 
can induce his distrustful mind to believe 
no evil is intended by the inquisitive 
foreigner who knows so much about his 
district. But if the traveller cannot dig 
quite so deep as this, he can at least follow 
Mr. Blackburn’s guidance, and, throwing 
off the luxuries and the monotony of rail- 
road civilisation, can wander among the 
less frequented picturesque towns, can take 
the banquette of the diligence, and go by 
what are now cross roads, from one quiet 
nook to another; can breathe fresh air, 
study noble architecture, look at pretty 
faces, and enjoy life as a rational man out 
for his holidays should. And when he 
comes home, he will find that the increase 
of health and nervous force he will have 
gained—the good temper, good spirits, 
happy-mindedness, and _ clear-headedness 
which will have come to him through his 
Norman: trip—will have amply repaid him 
for all the little roughnesses he may have 
encountered, and the money he must have 


spent ; and he will thank Mr. Blackburn’s 
book for directing his steps, and telling him 
what he ought to see. 








DISTANT SOUNDS. 


BEING on a recent occasion on the cliffs 
near Dovercourt, a mile or two south of 
Harwich, the booming of the heavy guns 
at Shoeburyness suggested to the writer 
the inquiry—how far can sounds be heard ? 
The distance in this case, measured in a 
straight line, is about thirty-five miles; but 
it was evident, from the character of the 
sound, that it must have been audible at 
a much greater distance if the air were 
calm, and still further with a steady wind 
from the south-west. 

The facts which are on record relating 
to this subject, scattered about in various 
publications, show that far wider intervals 
of space than the above are traversed by 
the sound-bearing pulsations of air, without 
quite losing audibility. Of course much 
depends on the loudness or volume of the 
sound, much on the pitch or acuteness, 
and something also on its character, 
or what the French call the “timbre ;” 
and as the kind of explosive noise most 
readily produced is that of cannon or large 
ordnance, most of the recorded instances 
belong to this class. Concerning the hu- 
man voice, of course no one expects it to 
be heard at a very great distance; but 
then the question arises—what is a great 
distance? Scientific men know that sound 
travels further over smooth water than over 
dry land, probably because less interrupted 
by friction. Dr. Hutton once tried how 
far off he could hear a person read, when 
in a boat on the Thames at Chelsea; he 
found it to be nearly twice as far as on 
land. When Sir Edward Parry was en- 
gaged on his third Expedition to the Arctic 
Seas, Lieutenant Foster held a conversa- 
tion with a man across Bowen Harbour, 
at a distance of a mile and a quarter: the 
profound stillness of that desolate region 
of course facilitated the experiment. Dr. 
Derham, whose Physico- Theology at- 
tracted a good deal of attention a century 
and a half ago, stated, that at Gibraltar 
the human voice had been heard ten miles 
off; but this is one of those statements of 
fact which seem to require corroborative 
testimony. As to great clocks, and the 
distance to which the sound of their bells 
is conveyed, there is a tradition concern- 
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having been heard, in the dead of the 
night, by a sentinel at Windsor Castle. 
The story assumes the following form: In 
the time of William the Third, a soldier 
was accused of sleeping at his post, while 
on sentry duty on one of the terraces at 
Windsor Castle. Matters were likely to 
go hard with him. He declared, however, 
that at the time when, according to the 
accusation, he was asleep, he heard St. 
Paul’s clock strike, and (moreover) that it 
struck thirteen! The narrative further tells 
that, on inquiry, it was found that the clock 
really had exhibited this strange irregu- 
larity; and the poor fellow was acquitted. 
Now this is an interesting story, which 
most of us would like to believe to be true. 
But Mr. Walesby, an authority on clock 
lore, states that there was neither public 
clock nor large bell at St. Paul’s in the 
time of William of Orange; the clock was 
made by Bradley in 1708, and the bell by 
Phelps in 1709, both in the time of Queen 
Anne. St. Paul’s bell may have been heard 
as far off as Windsor, but he declines to 
accept the statement on this evidence alone. 

The stories relating to the travelling of 
the sound of great pieces of artillery are 
numerous, but, most probably, not all 
equally worthy of credence. All we can 
do is to take the statements as they 
stand, and then to judge them by such 
fair tests as may offer. The Rev. Hugh 
Salvin, who published a Journal in 
1829, states, that when he was chaplain 
on board His Majesty’s ship Cambridge, 
on the South American Station, the naval 
salutes at Chancay were heard at Callao, 
thirty-five miles distant, although there are 
several projecting headlands intervening, 
and although the wind generally blows in 
the adverse direction in that region. The 
same writer informs us, that when the in- 
cident at Callao was mentioned to the lieu- 
tenant of His Majesty’s store-ship Arab, 
that officer stated that, on one occasion, 
the evening gun at Plymouth was heard at 
Ilfracombe, the one place being on the 
south coast, and the other on the north 
coast of Devon ; the distance is sixty miles, 
and there is much intervening hilly country. 
Whether the lieutenant himself heard the 
sound, and whether he had the means of 
knowing for a certainty that it came from 
Plymouth, we are not told. 

On the 24th of April, 1868, the gunners 
of the North Stack Fog Gun Station, Holy- 
head, heard a booming sound directly from 
the west; or rather, the windows of their 
station-house were heard to clap repeatedly, 





and the whole station, which is built on 
Holyhead Mountain, was subjected to a 
kind of trembling. On comparing notes, 
it was found that at that very hourand mi- 
nute the iron-clads and artillery at Kings- 
town Harbour fired a salute, when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales were embark- 
ing after their visit to Ireland. The dis- 
tance from Holyhead Mountain to King- 
stown Harbour is sixty-two miles in a 
straight line. 

During the first three days of June, 1666, 
the English and Dutch fleets were in action 
in the German Ocean, between the Naze 
and the North Foreland. Thesound of the 
firing was heard both at Cambridge and in 
London. We have this on the authority 
of Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge in the 
one case, and Pepy’s Diary in the other. 
But there is a much more remarkable 
anecdote told by Cooper, connecting Sir 
Isaac Newton with the affair, and revived 
by Mr. Walter White in his Eastern Eng- 
land. ‘ There is a tradition at Cambridge, 
that at the beginning of June, 1666, the 
year in which he began his optical disco- 
veries, Newton, then a Bachelor of Arts, 
went into the hall of Trinity College, and 
mentioned to some of the Fellows that a 
battle was being fought between the Dutch 
and the English, and that the latter had the 
worst of it. The Fellows requesting him 
to explain how he came by his knowledge, 
he answered that, being in the Observatory 
(then over the gateway of the college), he 
heard the report of a great firing of cannon, 
such as could only be between two great 
fleets: and that, as the sound grew louder 
and louder, he concluded that they drew 
near our coasts, and consequently that we 
had the worst of it—which the event 
verified.” 

When an insurrection took place at 
Messina, we are told that the sound of the 
guns was heard at Syracuse; these two 
Sicilian towns are about eighty miles apart, 
the straight line joining them keeping 
pretty near the coast. When the French 
bombarded Genoa, the sound is said to 
have been heard at Leghorn; this, if cor- 
rect, denotes a journey of ninety miles, 
across the blue waters of the Gulf of Genoa. 
Ninety miles must, also, be about the 
distance from Hounslow in Middlesex to 
Southwold in Suffolk ; an explosion at the 
powder mills near the first-named place, 
somewhat under twenty years ago, was 
heard at the latter. By this we infer that, 
on a particular day and hour, a low rum- 
bling sound was heard at Southwold, and 
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that, according to accounts subsequently 
received, a gunpowder explosion took place 
at Hounslow on that same day and hour. 
This is not the only thing of the kind which 
the Southwold folk talk about. Messrs. 
Curtis and Harvey’s powder mills near 
Hounslow were subjected to another explo- 
sion, in March, 1859, the sound of which, we 
are told, was distinctly heard at South- 
wold ; and the following details were given : 
“Curious to say, the sound was reflected 
upon the north side of the houses, owing to 
the high ground about half a mile distant in 
that direction. A cottage standing abouta 
mile to the south of Southwold, and of this 
high ground, had its northern windows so 
shaken that some of the panes of glass fell 
out of the leaden frames.” This result, if 
really due to the assigned cause, is certainly 
very remarkable. It was believed at Here- 
ford, a few years ago, that some of the in- 
habitants heard the sound produced by the 
explosion of a vessel laden with gunpowder 
in the Mersey; they heard a strange rum- 
bling, and afterwards found that the ex- 
plosion had taken place at the precise time. 
This must be a good round hundred miles. 
Hereford also professes to have heard the 
sound of the salutes at Portsmouth, on the 
occasion of the grand naval review given 
in honour of the Sultan in 1867; and this, 
likewise, must be reckoned as a distance of 
something like a hundred miles. This cor- 
responds very well with a like statement 
that the review-guns were heard at Stan- 
ford Park, in Worcestershire, about as far 
distant from Portsmouth as Hereford is. 
Some very curious discussions have taken 
place concerning the sound of the guns 
fired at the Battle of Waterloo. Sir Emer- 
son Tennent reports a conversation which 
he had on this subject with the late Sir Ed- 
mund Head. Sir Edmund, when a boy of 
nine or ten years old, was going to church 
on Sunday morning, June the 18th, 1815; 
his father held him by the hand, and the 
two were walking to Hythe church, in 
Kent. To their surprise, they found the 
congregation standing outside the church 
door, although it was eleven o’clock, and 
service was commencing within. They 
were anxiously listening to the faint rever- 
beration of cannon, which came from the 
east. It became afterwards known that 
the clock of the church of Nivelles struck 
eleven as the first gun was fired from the 
French centre at Waterloo on that day; 
and it was a fair inference that the sound 
heard at Hythe proceeded from those guns, 
although the distance can hardly be less 
than a hundred and ten miles. It was 





afterwards urged in objection, that, accord- 
ing to one account, the battle did not begin 
till half-past eleven; but to this there was 
a rejoinder, that if the clock near the field 
of Waterloo kept Brussels time, and that 
at Hythe kept Greenwich time, or even 
Hythe time, the difference of longitude 
would go far to fill up this gap. Hythe 
was not the only place in the south-east of 
England where, it is believed, the noise of 
the Waterloo guns was heard. On the after- 
noon of that eventful Sunday, a gentle- 
man residing at Walmer was walking in 
his garden, when his attention was arrested 
by a delicate convulsive movement of the 
sandy soil, as if it were being invisibly 
shaken. He called the attention of his 
old gardener to this circumstance, who re- 
plied, “ Then, sir, there’s firing going on 
t’other side; I have seen this afore when 
there has been fighting.” It is not re- 
corded that an actual sound was heard 
on this occasion; but this kind of earth- 
trembling is quite within the scope of 
such phenomena. Some difficulty arises in 
understanding these matters when it is 
asserted that the sound of the same guns 
was not heard by General Colville’s force, 
guarding the Mons road at a distance of 
not more than a dozen miles from Waterloo. 
Men of science, however, are conversant 
with the fact, that different layers or strata 
of atmosphere, hovering over a particular 
spot, may, in hot weather, have different 
degrees of density and moisture, affecting 
unequally their power of conveying sonorous 
vibrations to a distance. Nevertheless, the 
facts ought to be stated honestly, whether 
they seem to tell for or against any par- 
ticular theory. Not only in Kent, but 
further north, was the same belief held. 
Some of the inhabitants at Sizewell Gap, 
near Aldborough, in Suffolk, heard sounds 
at the very time of the battle, which seemed 
to them to come from the German Ocean. 
Many other distances, fully equal to 
that between Waterloo and the south-east 
coasts of England, are recorded as having 
been traversed by sound. The bombard- 
ment of Antwerp, in 1832, was heard on 
the beach at Southwold, in Suffolk, a place 
at which, as we have seen, several of these 
examples have been noted. Southey, in his 
Omniana, narrates that the firing at the 
sieges of Rosas and Gerona, in the Succes- 
sion War, was heard distinctly at Rieuwx, in 
Languedoc, a town built where the little 
river Rise falls into the Garonne, forty-five 
French leagues from the nearest of these 
fortresses in a straight line, and with the 
Pyrenees intervening. If these are French 
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posting leagues, this must be fully equal to 
the Waterloo distance. It has been urged, in 
objection to this narrative, that the inter- 
vening mountains would cut off the sound ; 
but it may very well be that the sound tra- 
velled through the valley of the Rise, walled 
in by mountains on both sides, and that 
the pulsations of the air were thus driven 
onward as along a trough. On Sunday, 
the 8th of August, 1858, a gentleman was 
walking, after morning service, near the 
Fort Field at Sidmouth, in Devon. A 
rumbling sound, like that of thunder, or 
great guns, was more or less audible for 
some time, and attracted his attention. As 
the sky was withoutacloud, hecouldscarcely 
attribute it to thunder; and, as it was 
Sunday, and there was no fleet at that 
time in Torbay, he did not know how to attri- 
bute it toguns. Others, however, who also 
heard the sound, asked whether it might 
not come from Cherbourg? It was known 
that Queen Victoria had been visiting the 
Emperor at Cherbourg; and it afterwards 
transpired that, on Sunday, the 8th, after 
the Queen had departed, the Emperor em- 
barked on board the line-of-battle ship 
Bretagne, for Brest, and was saluted by 
the ships and batteries at Cherbourg. If 
this was the sound heard at Sidmouth, it 
must have travelled a good hundred and 
ten miles. On the “Glorious First of 
June,” 1794, when Howe defeated the 
French fleet off Ushant, persons on the 
south coast of Cornwall heard a distant 
and long-continued noise of cannon; sea- 
faring men declared that there must be a 
naval action going on somewhere; and 
when the news of Howe’s victory reached 
England, there was a general concurrence 
of belief that the English and French 
guns had produced the sound which had 
been heard. The distance from the Cornish 
coast to Ushant is about equal to that from 
Sidmouth to Cherbourg. 

Still greater distances remain to be 
mentioned. Guns fired at Carlskrona were 
on one occasion heard across the southern 
extremity of Sweden, and then across the 
strait called the Sound, to Denmark : a dis- 
tance very little short of a hundred and 
twenty miles. In 1855, when a gentleman 
was riding with a naval officer near the 
north coast of Norfolk, the latter stopped, 
and said, “ Listen! the fleet saluting in the 
Downs before it sails for the Baltic!” He 
counted the number of guns which denotes 
an admiral’s salute. It was the day and 
hour when Sir Charles Napier started with 
the Baltic fleet, in the second year of the 
war with Russia. During the late civil 





war in America, the noise of the firing at 
the battle of Gettysburg is said to have 
been heard at Greensbury in Pennsylvania ; 
the distance between these places is nearly 
a hundred and thirty miles, and there are 
several spurs of the Alleghany Mountains 
lying between them. Of course, when we 
come to distances far exceeding this, great 
caution must be observed in crediting the 
stories we are told. Thus, in 1685, Dr. 
Hearn, a physician in Sweden, is said to 
have heard the firing of the guns which 
announced the death of a member of the 
royal family: the firing being at Stock- 
holm, and Dr. Hearn at a place a hundred 
and eighty miles distance. It may be so; 
but corroborative testimony seems to be 
needed. Still more may we be allowed to 
doubt whether the sound of a naval action, 
fought between the English and the Dutch 
in the German Ocean in 1674, was heard 
at Shrewsbury, and on the confines of 
North Wales, two hundred miles distant 
from the scene of action. 

As to meteorological and volcanic phe- 
nomena, which lie beyond the limit of 
man’s control, it is scarcely possible to 
guess the maximum distance to which 
sounds will penetrate. When the meteor 
or fire-ball of 1719 burst in the air, ata 
height of nearly seventy miles above the 
earth’s surface, it sounded like a large 
cannon, or evyen—as some said—a broad- 
side. When the great meteor of 1783, 
half a mile in diameter, rushed along with 
a speed of twenty miles a second, and at a 
height of fifty miles, it gave out a sort of 
hissing, rumbling sound. These distances 
may not appear very great; but we must 
bear in mind that, at such high altitudes, 
the atmosphere is of extraordinary tenuity, 
little fitted to convey any sonorous impulses 
whatever. Geologists and physical geo- 
graphers have placed upon record the fact 
that, in 1815, the Tomboro Mountain, in 
the island of Sumbawa, was in a state of 
voleanic activity from April to July; and 
that on one particular day the noise of the 
frightful convulsion was heard as far off 
as Ternate, seven hundred miles, and even 
at Sumatra, nine hundred miles distant in 
the opposite direction. According to the 
account given by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
this must have been one of the most ter- 
rible volcanic eruptions on record. Of 
twelve thousand persons living on the 
island, all were destroyed except a mere 
handful. Hurricanes arose which carried 
up into the air men and horses, as well as 
trees uprooted from the ground. Lava 
ashes fell in such prodigious abundance as 
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to darken the air two or three hundred 
miles off, and to form a bed in the sea two 
feet thick and several miles wide, which 
produced a shoal on the west side of 
Sumatra. In Java, these ashes produced 
a darkness more intense than that of night. 
The sea rose suddenly on the coast of 
Sumbawa from two to twelve feet, causing 
a wave which rushed violently up all the 
rivers, and placed the town of Tomboro 
under water. So far as we are aware, this 
distance is the greatest at which sound has 
ever been heard. 





ON THE THAMES—JULY. 
TuRNED the mill to measured music, fell in soft cas- 


cades the spray, 
Throwing clouds of silver showers on the eddies clear as 


ey ; 
Leapt the troutling idly darting from some root-encircled 


8 ? 

Bent The bulrush, blushed the mallow, smiled the blue 
forget-me-not. 

Sailed the white swans by the rushes, fanned their proud 
wings in the breeze, 

Fell the flakes of summer blossom from the overladen 
trees ; 

Sang the river with a ripple of its clear and crystal 


stream, 

As the sleeper stirs in slumber at the bidding of a 
dream. 

Whistled loud the sturdy rustic, though no longer sped 
the plough, 

Chirped the cricket in the clover, chirped the brown 
wren on the bough ; 

Oh, that sin should e’er beset us from the moment of our 


birth; 
Oh, that grief should ever sadden this glad garden-land 
of Earth! 


Lay the miller’s boy a-dreaming in the flower-sprinkled 
grass, 
Blithely carolled, in the morning air, the miller’s comely 


ASS 5 

Hearts are tuned to Nature’s music, when her face is 
smiling fair, 

And ’tis happiness in summer but to feel the sun and 
air. 

Oh, that flowers e’er should wither; oh, that storms 
should e’er arise 

To — their sombre veiling o’er the calm blue of the 
skies! 

Yet it is so, it must be so: we could have no daybreak 
bright 

If it were not that the dawn must be preceded by the 
night! 





ENGLISH SEA SONGS. 





In a recent paper* we quoted the asser- 
tion of somebody who ought to have 
known better, that “in spite of the 
glory of their navy, the English have oniy 
one thoroughly good sea song, which, 
singularly enough, was written by Mr. 
Hoare, an Irishman.” Shades of Martyn 
Parker, Lord Buckhurst, John Gay, James 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, New Series, vol. iii., 
p- 616. 





Thomson, David Garrick, Charles and 
Thomas Dibdin, and Thomas Campbell— 
what would you say to this astounding 
piece of information if it could reach you in 
Elysium? As a matter of fact, the “ tho- 
roughly good” English sea songs, not 
written by Irishmen (a people who make 
first-rate soldiers, but very bad sailors), 
may be reckoned by scores, if not by hun- 
dreds, and form a branch of English litera- 
ture that reflects honour on the patriotic 
poets who devoted their genius to celebrate 
the naval triumphs of their country. 

It was not until the days of Cromwell 
that the prowess of Great Britain upon the 
ocean became so much superior to that of 
Holland, France, and Spain, as to stir up 
the pride of the people, and provoke an 
enthusiasm which the poets put into 
language, and the musicians into music. 
Previous to that time England scarcely 
possessed any sea songs, properly so-called. 
Amid the snatches of old songs and lyrics 
that are scattered through the plays of 
Shakespeare, there is no trace of a sea 
song, unless Stephano’s song in the Tem- 
pest, The Master, the Swabber, the Boat- 
swain, and I, can be so considered. Ben 
Jonson, and his contemporary dramatists, 
are equally silent. The earliest English sea 
song extant, as far as has yet been dis- 
covered, dates from 1576. It is a very poor 
composition, and refers only to sea life in 
the merchant service. The second stanza 
shows that fighting was not in the mind of 
the minstrel who wrote it : 

Our flags be new trimmed, sit flaunting aloft, 

Our ship for swift swimming, oh, she doth excel, 

We fear no enemies, we’ve escapéd them oft, 

Of all ships that swimmeth she beareth the bell. 

The first real, unmistakable, sea song 
that ever became popular in England was 
Martyn Parker’s song, Ye Gentlemen of 
England, to the old air of The Stormy 
Winds do Blow. The earliest copy is in 
the Pepys’ Collection, and is entitled 
“ Saylers for my Money; a new ditty com- 
posed in the praise of saylers and sea 
affairs, briefly showing the nature of so 
worthy a calling and effects of their in- 
dustry, to the tune of the Jovial Cobbler.” 
After the restoration of Charles the Second, 
the song was remodelled, improved, ex- 
tended, and continually altered whenever 
a sea tight and a victory called for the ad- 
dition of a new name and a new event to 
British history. The brave old song be- 
came braver and braver as time rolled on, 
with such spirited interpolations as the fol- 
lowing stanza every now and then intro- 
duced : 
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If enemies oppose us 
When England is at war 
With any foreign nation, 
We'll fear not wound or scar ; 
Our roaring guns shall teach them 
Our valour for to know, 
Whilst they reel on the keel 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Nearly a century and a half after its first 
inception, this famous song became the 
model of one still more famous by Thomas 
Campbell, perhaps the most magnificent 
lyric in the English or any other language, 
Ye Mariners of England—a poem sufficient 
to build up an enduring reputation for its 
author, even if he had not written another 
equally noble, The Battle of the Baltic, to 
say nothing of such classical poems as 
The Pleasures of Hope, and Gertrude of 
Wyoming. At all events, we are not in- 
debted for this song to Mr. Hoare, an Irish- 
man, but to a Scotsman with an English 
pen, and a true British heart. In this 
immortal composition every word is effec- 
tive, every idea is grand, every sentiment 
is patriotic, and the whole rings and swells 
with such inherent and sonorous music, as 
to scarcely need the aid of the musical 
composer. What martial ardour it has 
inspired, and what sea-battles it has helped 
our sailors to win against odds, will never 
be known. It was first published, seventy- 
one years ago, in the Morning Chronicle, 
and has certainly been worth, at a mode- 
rate computation, if such moral values can 
be computed, the strength of a thousand 
men per annum to the fighting force of the 
British navy. 

After Martyn Parker’s renowned lyric, the 
next sea song, in point of date, that became 
popular, was Lord Buckhurst’s (after- 
wards the Earl of Dorset) To All You 
Ladies now on Land, We Men at Sea Indite. 
Lord Buckhurst was a volunteer in the 
Dutch war of 1665, and served with Ad- 
miral the Duke of York, afterwards James 
the Second, in the battle of June the 3rd, 
off Harwich, when the Dutch were de- 
feated with the loss of eighteen ships cap- 
tured, and fourteen destroyed. The song 
was written before the battle, and is a 
weak and spiritless effusion, with a silly, 
though then fashionable chorus of “ Fal- 
lal-la.”” Had it been written after, and in 
celebration of the battle, it might have 
worn a more heroic complexion, and been 
longer and more honourably remembered. 
The next in order was an infinitely better 
song in celebration of the great battles 
under Admiral Russell, in May, 1692, when, 
after a fight that lasted off and on for five 
days, he utterly routed, and all but de- 
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stroyed the French fleet off Cape La Hogue, 
and inflicted the most serious blow on the 
power of France that had been known 
since Cressy and Agincourt. The song 
appears in the song-books of the period 
under the title of Thursday in the Morn, 
and bears its own chronology in the first 
stanza : 


Thursday in the morn, the nineteenth of May, 
Recorded be for ever the famous ninety-two, 
Brave Russell did discern by break of day 
The lofty sails of France, advancing to. 
“ All hands aloft!” they cry ; 
“ Let English courage shine, 
Let fly a culverine, 
The signal of the line, 
Let ev’ry man supply his gun. 
Follow me, 
You shall see 
That the battle it will soon be won.” 


The poet who wrote this song was no 
mellifluous, mincing, mealy-mouthed min- 
strel, but one who spoke the words that 
came uppermost; those words the strongest 
and the best he could have used, consider- 
ing that rough sailors and an unlettered 
populace were to sing hissong. It speedily 
became a favourite, in consequence of its 
simplicity and directness, of the admirable 
old tune to which it was sung, and of its 
adaptation to the patriotic passion and ex- 
citement of the moment. A vivid account 
of this battle, and of those minor struggles 
which succeeded it, appears in Lord Ma- 
caulay’s History of England. 

The next great sea song, to this day a 
popular favourite, after the lapse of more 
than a century and a half, was Black-eyed 
Susan, by John Gay. This was a song of 
love and not of war. It took captive the 
hearts of all the sailors and young ladies of 
the time, and has been familiarised in our 
day and endowed with a new lease of life by 
Douglas Jerrold’s comedy, with the same 
title, and by the remembrance of the 
acting of Mr. T. P. Cooke in the character 
of William. Few songs in any language 
have had such a “run.” It has had the 
merit of being as agreeable in the drawing- 
room among the ladies as among the 
rough-handed, but tender-hearted, sailors 
of the forecastle. About the same period 
several genuine forecastle songs, inspired 
by the gallantry and fate of Admiral 
Benbow, came into vogue. These songs 
were not intended to be fashionable, but 
they took possession of the minds of the 
men, and of the officers too sometimes, in 
those days, when English officers and gen- 
tlemen did not think it beneath their 
dignity to sing at the mess-table after the 
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removal of the cloth. One of them began; 
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Come all ye jolly sailors bold, 
Lend an ear—lend an ear— 
Come all you sailors bold, 
Lend an ear. 
Tis of our admiral’s fame, 
Brave Benbow called by name, 
How he fought on the main, 
You shall hear—-you shall hear. 


Admiral Benbow was a great favourite 
among the sailors, who, then as now, would 
cheerfully forgive any fault in a com- 
mander, if he were but brave. And Ben- 
bow was in his day and profession amongst 
the very bravest of the brave men who 
have helped to make England the first 
naval power in the world. The admiral’s 
last battle was in West India waters in 
January, 1702, when he assailed a French 
fleet, of force far superior to his own; 
behaved very gallantly, was _ severely 
wounded, and would, it was universally 
thought in England when the facts became 
known, have gained a great victory, had 
not four of his ships neglected to come to 
his assistance. The four offenders were 
tried by court-martial; two of them, Cap- 
tains Kirby and Ware, were shot, a third 
died before trial, and the fourth, who ap- 
peared to have been stupid rather than 
cowardly or mutinous, was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. The admiral died 
of his wounds shortly afterwards. The 
most noted of the many songs that bear 
his name was inspired by this last achieve- 
ment, and was not unfrequently to be 
heard in Greenwich Hospital, before the 
removal of the old sailors. The air to 
which it is sung is a characteristic old 
English melody, and the literature of the 
composition, though by no means classical, 
is good enough for its purpose, and tells 
the story plainly, and in words such as 
sailors can understand. Its first stanza 
runs: 

Oh! we sailed to Virginia and thence to Fayal, 

Where we watered our shipping, and then we weigh’d 
Full a on the seas, boys, seven sail we did espy ! 
Oh! we mannéd our capstan, and weigh’d speedilie ! 

The song concludes, after five historical 

verses describing the battle : 

Come all you brave fellows, wherever you’ve been, 

Let us drink to the health of our King and our Queen, 
And another good health to the girls that we know, 
And a third in remembrance of brave Admiral Benbow, 

The famous song, ode, or anthem, of 
Rule Britannia, is quite as much a military 
as a naval song; but may, from its cele- 
brated chorus of 

Rule Britannia! Britannia rules the waves! 
Britons never will be slaves, 


be included among the maritime lyrics. It 





was written by James Thomson, author of 
the Seasons, amended by Lord Boling- 
broke, and produced, in 1740, with the 
music expressly composed for it by Dr. 
Arne, in the Masque of Alfred, at Clifden 
House, near Maidenhead, then tenanted by 
the Prince of Wales. The occasion was 
to celebrate the birthday of the young 
Princess Augusta. The Prince of Wales, 
atterwards George the Second, the same 
who said “ he hated Boetry and Bainting,” 
did not understand the words, but he ap- 
preciated the subject and the music. The 
song speedily became popular, and still 
promises, as Southey said of it, “to be the 
political hymn of this country, as long as 
she maintains her power.” 

A spirited, though somewhat doleful 
ballad, very popular in its day, was written 
by Glover, the author of Leonidas, in 1739, 
on the oceasion of the taking of Portobello 
from the Spanish by the fleet under Ad- 
miral Vernon. It was entitled Admiral 
Hosier’s Ghost, and set forth the wrongs 
endured by that gallant sailor thirteen 
years previously, when he, too, could have 
taken Portobello, had he not received what 
the nation considered the ‘‘ shameful order”’ 
not to fight. The ghost of the Admiral 
is supposed to rise from the water in the 
moonlight, together with three thousand 
other ghosts of British officers and seamen, 
while Hosier conjures Admiral Vernon to 
carry home to England the recital of his 
sad story : 

I, by twenty sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town affright ; 
Nothing then its wealth defended, 
But my orders “ not to fight !” 

Oh! that in the rolling ocean, 
I had cast them with disdain ! 


And obeyed my heart’s warm motion, 
To have quelled the pride of Spain. 
* * * * 


Thus like thee, proud Spain dismaying, 
And her galleons alien home, 
Though condemned for disobeying, 
I had met a traitor’s doom ; 
To have fallen, my country crying, 
“‘ He has played an English part !” 
Ilad been better far than dying, 
Of a grieved and broken heart. 


“This song,” says Ritson, ‘‘ was written 
with a design to incense the public against 
the maladministration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole.” It was sung to the old air of an- 
other sea song of no merit, Come and Listen 
to my Ditty, all You Jolly Hearts of Gold ; 
an air that shortly afterwards was intro- 
duced to the public under better auspices 
by Mr. G. A. Stevens, with perhaps the 
most popular of the sea songs that continue 
to be sung by sailors. This song describes 
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all the incidents of a storm in nautical lan- 
guage and with true nautical correctness : 


Cease rude Boreas, blustering railer, 
List ye landsmen all to me, 

Messmates, hear a brother sailor, 
Sing the dangers of the sea. 


Though antiquated, it maintains its ground 
in the forecastle, and may still be heard oc- 
occasionally in the maritime quarters of 
East London and Liverpool, and other 
great ports in the Old World and the New. 

A sea song very popular in the middle 
of the last century was Captain Death, 
relating to the captain of the Terrible, who 
was killed in an engagement with the 
French in December, 1757. It was a tra- 
dition in the navy that the Terrible had 
not only a man named Death for her cap- 
tain, but one named Devil, or Deville, for 
her first lieutenant; and a third named 
Ghost, for her surgeon. It was added, to 
complete the ominous series of names con- 
nected with the ship, that she was fitted 
out at Execution Dock. The second stanza 
will suffice as a specimen : 

His ship was the Terrible, dreadful to see, 

His crew were as brave and gallant as he; 

Two hundred and more was their good complement, 

And no braver fellows to sea ever went. 


Each man was determined to spend his last breath, 
In fighting for Britain and brave Captain Death. 


The latter half of the eighteenth century 
was prolific in sea songs, and produced, 
among others, that particular sea song by 
an Irish gentleman, which elicited the 
singular mis-statement already mentioned, 
that it was the only thoroughly good one 
that the naval glory of England had in- 
spired. The song, very excellent of its 
kind, was written by Mr. Prince Hoare, 
who was born in 1754, and died at the age 
of eighty: and was inspired by the dashing 
act of the captain of the little frigate the 
Arethusa in attacking and defeating the 
formidable French line-of-battle ship La 
Belle Poule: 


On deck five hundred men did dance, 
The stoutest they could find in France: 
We with two hundred did advance, 
On board of the Arethusa. 
Our captain hailed the Frenchman “ Ho !” 
The Frenchman then cried out “ Hallo !” 
“ Bear down,” said we, 
‘To our admiral’s lee!” 
** No, no,” said the Frenchman, “ that can’t be :” 
“Then I must lug you along with me !” 
Says the saucy Arethusa. 


The fight was off the Frenchman’s land, 

We forced them back upon the strand, 

And fought till not a stick would stand, 
Of the gallant Arethusa. 

And now we've driven the foe ashore, 

Never to fight with Britons more, 





Let each fill a glass 
To his favourite lass, 
A health to the captain and officers true, 
And all that belong to the jovial crew, 
On board of the Arethusa! 
This rattling song was arranged to an old 
English air by Shield, the celebrated com- 
poser, and deserves all praise—except the 
one given by its too enthusiastic admirer, 
that it is the only good one of its kind in 
our literature. Among other and very 
numerous exceptions to this ultra- Irish 
assertion is the bold song of David 
Garrick, the music by Dr. Arne: 
Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Gallant tars are our men ; 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys, steady ! 

Ve’ll fight and we’ll conquer again and again ! 

Those who remember the singing of 
John Braham will be reminded of a very 
admirable sea song, The Bay of Biscay; 
not a song of love, war, or wine, which 
Aiken, a great critic, contended were the 
only admissible subjects, but about the 
manifold perils that confront “those who 
go down to the sea in ships.” This was, 
perhaps, John Braham’s masterpiece for 
dramatic effect—a good song to a good 
tune, affording scope for the best energies 
of a good actor and singer. After de- 
scribing the danger of the “ poor devoted 
bark,” where she lay, all the day in the Bay 
of Biscay, the final burst of excitement, when 
the sail of the ship that was to rescue the 
crew from the foundering vessel appeared 
in sight, always, as the phrase is, “took the 
audience by storm :” 

A sail in sight appears, 

We hail her with three cheers, 
Now we sail, with the gale, 
From the Bay of Biscay O! 

The Mid Watch, by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, is another song of the same era 
and character, when all the talk of English- 
men was of the sea, and of sea heroes, and 
when the theatres found nothing so certain 
“to draw” as a sea subject. 

But a greater writer of sea songs than 
any who had hitherto appeared was at hand, 
imbued with the spirit of his time, as the 
popular poet must always be, even though 
his popularity may be as evanescent as the 
feeling which gave it birth. This poet was 
Charles Dibdin, one who must be con- 
sidered the best song writer England has 
produced, and who ranks with Burns in 
Scotland, with Béranger in France, and 
with Moore in Ireland. It was his par- 
donable and justifiable boast towards the 
close of his career, “that his songs had 
been considered an object of national 
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consequence; that they had been the 
solace of sailors in long voyages, in 
storms, and in battles,” and that “ they 
had been quoted in mutinies to the restora- 
tion of order and discipline.’ Dibdin’s sea 
songs, as has been observed by the editor 
of the Illustrated Book of English Songs, 
“are intensely and entirely English. They 
are English in their sound feeling, in their 
contempt of danger, in their rude gaiety, 
and in their true-heartedness. They are 
quite as English even in their prejudices, 
and would not suit the sailors of any other 
nation. Every reader and hearer knows, 
though he may never have been at sea, 
though he may not have mixed with sailors, 
and though he may have received only the 
old traditionary or stage notions of their 
character, that the pictures are true, that 
the feelings are real, and such as no stranger 
could have invented, just as sometimes in 
a portrait we know it to be a likeness from 
those little peculiar traits, which carry con- 
viction, though we may never have seen 
the individual represented. Who can mis- 
take the character of Poor Jack? Who 
does not feel that he is a genuine English- 
man and a true-hearted sailor, and that 
there is no sailor like him on the ocean, 
either for his peculiar virtues or his peculiar 
failings? Every page of Charles Dibdin’s 
excellent songs supplies a new variety, and 
though every song scems the genuine ex- 
perience of the sentiment of a British sailor 
that lived and moved and had his being 
among us, and not a stage sailor made up 
for show, to captivate the imagination of 
the groundlings, there is but little repe- 
tition of sentiment or imagery.” 

The songs of Charles Dibdin, if not in 
every library, as they ought to be, are too 
well known to justify large quotation. 
Space only allows me to specify as being 
the most admirable, Poor Jack; Tom 
Bowling; Lovely Nan; Blow High, Blow 
Low; Nothing Like Grog; The Jolly Young 
Waterman ; Yeo! Heave, Ho; The Flowing 
Can; The Sailor’s Journal; The Carfindo ; 
Tom Tough ; and last, and perhaps greatest, 
the immortal song of True Courage, with its 
racy commencement : 

Why, what’s that to you, if my eyes I’m a wiping? 

A tear is a pleasure d’ye see in its way ; 

Tis nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping, 

But they that han’t pity, why I pities they! 

Dibdin wrote in the plain vernacular, 
always well—always to the point; and if 
he had a fault, which I am loth even to 
hint at in so admirable a lyrist—it was 
that he pitched his note, notwithstanding all 
his plainness of style, a little too high in 





tone for the taste and the intellect of the 
audience for which he wrote. Indeed, it has 
been doubted whether sailors ever actually 
sang Dibdin’s songs to suchan extent as 
to justify the assertion that they were 
popular among the class for which they 
were intended. But popular or not popular, 
their merit is none the less; and were it 
only for his good intentions, his patriotic 
spirit, and his brave performance at a time 
when, without an all-conquering navy, 
Great Britain would have lost her high 
place in the commonwealth of Christian 
nations, Charles Dibdin, alive, deserved 
greater national reward and recognition 
than he received. At best he was but shab- 
bily compensated, if such a ghost of gra- 
titude can be called compensation, by the 
posthumous admiration of his countrymen. 

His son Thomas, who like too many 
men of genius, “ lived neglected and died 
forlorn,” partly because be could do no- 
thing but write songs which nobody wanted, 
deserves the poor reward, if reward it be, 
of recognition from the age that followed 
him, for his songs, The Right little, Tight 
little Island; When Vulcan forged the 
Bolts of Jove; and All’s Well. His con- 
temporaries did not find this poor fellow 
bread. Posterity has not even given him 
a stone. 


Among the best, perhaps it is the very |, 
best, of the noble sea songs of England, is |' 


the Battle of the Baltic, by Thomas Camp- 


bell, a resounding chant of triumph, I! 


worthy alike of the subject and the singer, 


and fit to rank on the same high level of || 


excellence as Ye Mariners of England. 
Everybody knows and has read it, though 
few may have heard it sung. It requires 


a poet to put such fiery stanzas to music as | 
noble as the poetry, and the two have not | 


yet come together. The poetry lives, and 


will live for ever. The music to wed it to |! 
a true and sympatheic melody has yet to 


be born. 


The revolution in naval architecture |} 


produced by steam, and the construction 


of ships of iron, instead of the Hearts of | 


Oak of our ancestors, has as yet given 


birth, as far as the present writer is aware, | 
to but one song. I quote a single stanza | 


from the Iron Ship: 


The hammer fell, the anvil rang, 

As she to shape and beauty sprang, 

In mimic lightnings she was nursed, 

And cradled in their thunder-burst. 
And now we launch her fair and free, 

To brave alike the tempest stroke 

And fire that slays the heart of oak, 

The iron conqueror of the main ;_ 

May danger track her path in vain, 

The queen and glory of the sea! 
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The sailors of the present day, possibly, 
in this respect, in no ways different from 
their predecessors in the days of the 
Charleses and the Georges, do not always 
sing the songs that are made for them; 
and it is greatly to be doubted whether the 
lyrics of the sea in the later half of the 
nineteenth century differ very greatly from 
the lyrics of the land. Annie Laurie 
pleases the sentimental at sea as well as on 
shore; and the detestable Champagne 
Charlie and the Chickaleary Cove find 
their way from the slums and the music 
saloons on shore to the ship in mid-ocean. 

Thomas Hood, who wrote the Song of 
the Shirt, sang but one song, and that a 
sea song, which he used to affirm was far 
more popular, both in the merchant and 
the naval service, than any of the more 
pretentious songs that were written ex- 
pressly for sailors. He learned it from an 
eccentric old lieutenant on half-pay. The 
humour of the composition—if humour it 
can be called—consists in a description, 
that may be as lengthened as the singer 
pleases, given by all the fish in the sea, of 
the state of the weather: 

Up jumped the mackerel, 

With his striped back. 

Says he, “ Reef in the mainsail, and haul on the tack, 

For it’s windy weather, and it’s stormy weather, 


And when the wind blows, pipe all hands together ; 
Upon my word it is stormy weather.” 


The “fun” of the song consists in the 
impromptus that may be made in the same 
style by the sprat, the herring, the whale, 
or any other fish the singer fancies. Thus 
we may say of the sailor, that we may 
make songs for him, but we cannot make 
him sing them, any more than we can 
compel a horse to drink by bringing him 
to the water. 

Song in our day, as far as the male sex 
is concerned, is almost wholly left to pro- 
fessional singers, and the ladies seldom 
attempt the vernacular. As for sea songs, 
in the strict acceptation of the two words, 
they are all but defunct. But their past 
literature remains, a very jaunty feather in 
the cap of English poetry. 





TURKISH POLICE. 





For some three or four years of his life, 
the writer served the Sultan as a Superin- 
tendent of police. The duties and appoint- 
ment of the office were a long way from 
the capital of the Ottoman Empire, being 
in Mount Lebanon and the districts imme- 
diately adjacent thereto. The chief served 





under was Daoud Pasha, who was the first 
Christian ever named by the Porte to the 
governorship of a province; and the period 
when his excellency took office, being im- 
mediately after the terrible civil war com- 
monly known as the Syrian Massacres, was 
a very difficult time in which to administer 
justice. The great object the pasha had in 
view was to make Christians and Druses 
live together in harmony: but this seemed 
to be simply impossible. The former had 
still such a dread of the latter, and there 
were still so many of the latter who had 
taken an active part in the massacres at 
large, that the villagers in the mixed dis- 
tricts of Lebanon were completely aban- 
doned by their Christian population. And 
to other embarrassments there was added 
that which has always been a source of 
trouble in the East, namely, the interference 
of the Christian powers. The Druses of 
Lebanon were under the protection of Eng- 
land, the Maronites under that of France, 
the members of the Greek Church under 
that of Russia. Whenever a Druse believed 
that the Turkish authorities had been un- 
just towards him (and in the East justice 
means simply having your own way), he 
went to the English consul-general at 
Beyrout with a complaint, and from that 
cause was pretty sure to arise an official 
correspondence, which had often to be re- 
ferred to the English embassy at Constanti- 
nople. This state of things, which had 
continued from 1840 (when we helped 
Turkey to drive the Egyptians out of Syria) 
until 1860, when the civil war broke out, 
Daoud Pasha was determined to put an 
end to. He declared that he would rule 
Lebanon to the best of his abilities, and 
would be just to all parties and all sects; 
but would be responsible to one awthority, 
and to one only—that of his master, the 
Sultan. But the people of Lebanon had 
been so long accustomed to European in- 
terference in their affairs, that the pasha 
thought it wise to have under him a couple 
of European officers, who would act as his 
executives in the police, and see that justice 
was done without partiality, favour, or af- 
fection. It was with this view that a French 
officer and the writer were selected. 

One of the first duties ever imposed upon 
the English Superintendent by the pasha, 
was to track out, and if possible capture, a 
certain Druse sheik, who had been con- 
nected with the massacres, and who was 
still hiding somewhere in the mountain. 
The Superintendent’s orders were on no 
account whatever to shed blood, or even to 
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allow a shot to be fired. If the sheik could 
be taken by a coup de main, and con- 
veyed to head-quarters, so much the better. 
But the pasha intimated that he would be 
all the more pleased if the sheik could be 
induced to come in voluntarily, and sue 
for pardon: which, although the Superin- 
tendent was not at liberty to tell the delin- 
quent so, would be granted after a time. 

Sheik Hassein was by no means a plea- 
sant man to visit. He lived, as he knew 
very well, with a halter round his neck; 
and though in seeking him out in his 
capacity as a Turkish official, the Super- 
intendent was forbidden to use arms ex- 
cept in self-defence, the sheik’s actions 
were by no means under the same re- 
strictions. There was one thing in the 
Superintendent’s favour—he had known 
the sheik before the civil war broke out. 
Moreover—also before the war broke out— 
he had helped the sheik to recover from a 
Greek shopkeeper in Beyrout a pair of 
very valuable bracelets belonging to his 
wife, which he had pledged for a small 
sum, and which the Greek refused to re- 
store. So far, then, matters were favour- 
able. Still, the sheik had shed so much 
blood during the massacres, that life was 
no object to him; and that he was of a 
hasty temper, and quick with his pistols, 
was well known all over the mountain. 
On the whole, therefore, the expedition 
visit was not so agreeable in prospect as 
a visit to an English country-house might 
have been. 

Of course the object of the mission was 
to be a profound secret, but in the East the 
very walls have ears. The village near 
which the sheik would probably be found 
was about two easy marches from the 
castle of Btedeen, where the pasha’s head- 
quarters were; but the police diverged 
greatly, in order not to appear to be in 
search of Sheik Hassein. By private in- 
formation, they knew that the sheik came 
to his own house every night, that he 
supped and stayed until daybreak with his 
family, and that before sunrise he departed 
again for his hiding-place, the exact where- 
about of which nobody save those in his 
confidence knew. 

The first night after leaving Btedeen the 
Superintendent slept at the silk factory of 
a gentleman who was always glad to see 
visitors. His followers, ten horsemen, were 
picketed in the village, and he gave orders 
that they were to be ready next morning 
about three A.M., as he intended to start 
for Beyrout at that hour. 





At three o’clock the party were in the 
saddle, and for a couple of hours pushed 
on at as brisk a pace as was possible over 
the dreadful roads of Lebanon. When with- 
in a mile of the sheik’s village the Superin- 
tendent made the men dismount, and muffle 
the feet of their horses to prevent noise. A 
little time was lost, but when the men were 
told that they were going “to ask Sheik 


Hassein for hospitality,” they sprang into | 


their saddles, and would have galloped for- 
ward. This, however, the Superintendent 
prevented, telling them that all he wanted 


them to do was, to surround the sheik’s | 


house in silence, and to allow no one to 
escape, whilst he himself went in and made 
him prisoner. “ Above all things, you are 
not to fire a shot, or use a sword; there must 
be no bloodshed ; such are his excellency’s 
orders.”” Of course, the men made the 
usual answer: ‘“‘ Your lordship shall be 
obeyed.” “ Your highness’s wishes are our 
orders,” and so forth. But, all the time, 
there was not one of them who would 
not, if he had a chance, have murdered the 
sheik in cold blood, so intense was the 
hatred they all bore him. 

By the time the house was surrounded 
it was almost daylight. Superintendent 
dismounted, knocked at the door, and 
presently here and there a woman’s 
head was put forth, to see who was there 
at that untimely hour. Superintendent 
called out that it was the English bey (or 
colonel, which was the relative rank he 
bore in the Turkish service), who had 
come to see his friend Sheik Hassein, and 
was the bearer of a message from his ex- 
cellency the pasha; also that the sheik 
ought not to think of running away, for 
the house was surrounded by horsemen; 
that if he would only come forth, Super- 
intendent pledged his word he should not 
be bound or disarmed: two proceedings of 
which the mountaineers have a great horror 
as being disgraceful. 

Presently the door was open, and Super- 
intendent was told he might come in, but 
that the sheik was not there. His wife 
and children came wailing and crying, 
asserting most solemnly that they had not 
seen him for weeks, and that they believed 
him to be in the Houran. This Super- 
intendent not only felt certain was false, 
but positively knew to be false. On the 
floor in the bedroom there was a pile of 
mattresses one upon another, after the 
usual fashion of a Turkish bed. From 
this, it was evident that some person had 
only just risen. . No one but the master of 
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the house, or some highly honoured guest, 
would have slept in this room, and when 
Superintendent pointed it out to the fa- 
mily, they half allowed that the sheik had 
been there. The house and the out-houses, 
and even women’s apartments, were 
searched by Superintendent personally, 
but he did not allow any followers to do 
so, and took care to spare the feelings of 
the women as much as possible. However, 
he very soon saw that it was of no use, and 
that the bird had fiown. 

In the East, when force is insufficient, 
diplomacy and management are the only 
resources by which an end can be worked 
out. Superintendent, therefore, mounted 
again, and with his followers proceeded to 
the Greek-Catholic Monastery of Mar 
Gerius, which was about a couple of miles 
off, and asked the Reice, or superior, for 
hospitality for self and followers: a re- 
quest most readily granted. Superin- 
tendent had often been before at the 
Monastery of Mar Gerius, and knew the 
superior well. He was received with great 
cordiality, coffee and pipes were ordered, 
and after about an hour of talk, chiefly 
complimentary, Superintendent was left to 
take a sleep before the mid-day meal. 

After the evening meal—if you want to 
succeed among Orientals, you must never 
show yourself to be in a hurry—Snuperin- 
tendent asked the superior to speak with 
him in private, and told him in confidence 
the object he had in view. The monks of 
Mar Gerius are extensive landowners, and 
as they had always lived on good terms 
with their Druse neighbours, Superin- 
tendent felt sure that through the chief of 
the community a message might be made 
to reach Sheik Hassein, whose hiding-place 
must be known to some of his relatives 
and friends. What he asked the superior 
to cause to be conveyed to the sheik was a 
verbal message, asking him for a meeting 
next day when and where he liked; pro- 
posing that both come unarmed, and each 
with one unarmed follower; and pledging 
the word of an Englishman not to use any 
deceit nor to attempt to seize the sheik, 
who, after needful conversation, would be 
free to go where he liked. 

At daybreak next morning came a return 
message from the sheik, saying that if 
Superintendent only gave his word to the 
bearer that he, the sheik, should not be 
molested for twenty-four hours,’ he would 
meet Superintendent in his own house, 
at any hour he named; that he was sure 
the old friendship between them had not 
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diminished, and that he begged Superin- 
tendent would come armed, and with his 
usual number of followers. 

The meeting came off at noon. The 
sheik came outside his house, and Superin- 
tendent was sorry to see how much anxiety 
and exposure seemed to have affected his 
health. He seemed to be prematurely 
old. At this time he had been hunted all 
over the mountain for nearly a twelve- 
month, and it was owing to the great 
fidelity of his people that he had not been 
caught. But the politeness and courtesy 
which seem born with Syrians of all classes 
had not abandoned him, and he bade 
Superintendent welcome, and ushered him 
to the divan with manners that many a 
European gentleman might envy. 

Lemonade, sweetmeats, coffee, and water 
pipes were served with the usual formali- 
ties; after nearly an hour’s conversation 
respecting the crops, the weather, and the 
last news from Constantinople, Superin- 
tendent opened what he had to say to the 
sheik. He told the sheik that Lebanon 
was now at peace; that the pasha would 
not allow the Druses to make war on the 
Christians, nor the Christians upon the 
Druses ; that he was the only Druse sheik 
who had taken part in the late civil war, 
and was yet at large; and that if he would 
but trust in the pasha, and come to sur- 
render himself, Superintendent was quite 
sure the utmost he would have to endure 
would bea few weeks’ nominal detention at 
Btedeen, and would then return to his own 
village with honour. 

Eastern like, the sheik tried hard to 
strike what might be called a one-sided 
bargain. ‘“‘ Would Superintendent gua- 
rantee and give his word of honour that 
he would be at liberty in a few weeks to 
return to his village ?” 

“No; for that would be usurping the 
power of his excellency the pasha. Super- 
intendent would guarantee that he should 
not be deprived of his arms, and that 
when at Btedeen he should not be cast 
into prison, but should be Superintendent’s 
guest. At the same time Superintendent 
could tell him privately that the pasha was 
well disposed towards him, and that his 
punishment would be merely nominal.” 

The matter was discussed for upwards 
of two hours. Sometimes the sheik seemed 
disposed to go with Superintendent ; then 
again he would change his mind and say 
he would not go on any account. After 
the fashion of the country, two or three of 
his more intimate followers took part in 
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the discussion; and particularly there was 
one of them—an old man—who always 
tried to dissuade him from going. ‘“ Once 
the pasha has you in his clutches,” the old 
fellow would say over and over again, 
“you will be banished to Galetz, as the 
other Druse sheiks have been, and you will 
remain a prisoner there for years.”’ 

After a long and weary talk of more 
than two hours, the sheik averred that he 
would ride into Btedeen, and throw him- 
self at the feet of the pasha. To give him 
time to do this, he asked for an extra four- 
and-twenty hours’ free pass, and this he 
received in writing; and then, after many 
of the usual Arab compliments on either 
side, Superintendent took his departure, 
sleeping that night again at the monas- 
tery, and returning next day to head- 
quarters. 

But the sheik never came in. He profited 
by his free pass to start for the Houran, 
where he joined the other outlawed chiefs 
who infested that country. He sent a letter 
saying that he did not doubt Superinten- 
dent’s word, nor did he fear that Daoud 
Pasha would betray him; but he could put 
no faith in the authorities at Constanti- 
nople, and he feared that, if he fell into 
their power, they would imprison him for 
life. Itis believed that the sheik is still a 
wanderer in the Houran, subsisting upon 
what aid his relatives and friends send him 
from Lebanon, whenever they have an op- 
portunity of sending him any. 





IN THAT STATE OF LIFE 


—e 
CHAPTER V. 


Mavp alighted in a wide courtyard, 
having the stables on one side, a wing of 
the house in which were the offices oppo- 
site, and some kennels with a poultry- 
yard on the third side facing the gateway 
through which they drove. It was upon a 
much smaller scale than anything at Mort- 
lands, but far more cheerful. There was a 
crowing of cocks, and cackling of hens, 
and the barking of innumerable dogs, all 
which sounds were kept decently out of 
ear-shot at Sir Andrew’s. A groom was 
washing a pony-carriage, and another was 
cleaning his bits, and both were whistling 
merrily at their work. Maud had never 
heard any one whistle at Mortlands. It 
was puerile, but this little circumstance 
revived her spirits. 

“Take care and rub that mare well 





down,” said Mr. Dapper. ‘“She’s very 
‘ot—’ard work to ’old ’er in, she was that 
fidgety. Now, miss, if you please—this 
way. This is the ’ousekeeper’s room, 
where we retire after meals to wine and 
dessert (no second table, I am sorry to tell 
you). Mrs. Rouse! she’s up-stairs—never 
mind—you take that chair by the fire, and 
make yourself comfortable, and—stay a 
He unlocked a cupboard, and took from it 
a decanter of sherry. ‘“ Thomas, you bring 
in a tray with the cold beef and chutney 
sauce, and 24 

“Thank you, but I want nothing; I am 
not hungry. Only if you would let Mrs. 
Cartaret know as soon as possible that I 
am here.” 

“Oh! there’s no “urry about that, but 
I'll tell Mrs. Rouse. She'll come to you 
directly.” 

*“ But it is Mrs. Cartaret I want to see, 
not Mrs. Rouse.” 

“ T think it’ll be better to see Mrs. Rouse 
first,” and Mr. Dapper winked in a know- 
ing manner, as he left the room. 

Presently the housekeeper entered. She 
was a large, but very active woman of 
about fifty, with a red face, and chinchilla- 
coloured hair; clearly accustomed to rule, 
and that with an iron hand; not an ill- 
tempered face, but a choleric one, impa- 
tient of contradiction, and intolerant of 
any interference in her own domain. She 
eyed Maud suspiciously from head to foot ; 
then she said, somewhat sharply : 

“So you’re the young woman as is come 
after the place of second lady’s-maid ? and 
has never been in service before, eh ? Well, 
it’s right as you should know what you've 
got to look to here. Jam Mrs. Cartaret’s 
maid, as well as housekeeper, and the second 
maid is under me, as has got to do every 
blessed thing as | tell her, without asking 
questions. D’ye understand that? Very 
well. Then, mind this, now: I don’t 
allow no skylarking with the men; they’ll 
be all talking a pack of nonsense to you, 
because you're a fine-grown young woman ; 
but if you want that sort of fun, as is 
likely enough, you’d better pack and be off, 
because a 











Maud rose, with a heightened colour, and | 


faced Mrs. Rouse. 

“ Ma’am, I had better be off at once. I 
have not been used to be suspected, and I 
think you might have waited till you saw 
something-in my conduct to justify your 
suspicions, before speaking in this way.” 
She moved towards the door. “ You will 
be good enough to tell Mrs. Cartaret 
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Mrs. Rouse laid no gentle hand upon her 
wrist. 

“Don’t be a fool, but sit down there, 
and listentome. What are you crying out 
for, afore you’re hurt? Who’s accusing 
you? It’s only a wholesome warning, 
as you mayn’t run again’ a stone wall with 
your eyes shut. There’s a lot of men in 
this house, and some on ’em wildish, be- 
ginning with Well, never mind, but 
you look here; don’t let any on ’em get 
familiar with you, that’s all. There’s Mr. 
Dapper, now, you treat him respectful, as 
is his doo, but don’t you let him be 
familiar.” 

“T am not likely,” said Maud, with in- 
effable disdain. 

“ Hoighty-toighty! That’s your style, 
is it? But let me tell you I don’t approve 
of no airs, neither, young woman. Ser- 
vants can keep theirselves respectable 
without that. And them as carry their- 
selves too high can’t always see where 
they’re walking, and tumble, maybe: I’ve 
known it afore now. You ain’t given to 
sauce, I hope? Because, if there’s that 
thing I can’t stand, it’s sauce. The last 
gurl as went away o’ Toosday week ’d 
never let you have the last word, if you 
tried ever so. She wasn’t here long. Now, 
you come up with me to Mrs. Cartaret.”’ 

And, with that, she opened the door 
wide, and marched on a-head, down a long 
passage, and up a back-staircase, and again 
along a passage, till she came to a door 
which she opened, without knocking. 

“Here is the young woman, ma’am— 
shall she come in ?” 

“Yes, my good Rouse, by all means,” 
replied a high voice, with a strong French 
accent, which sounded as if it came from 
under a feather bed. 

Maud entered, and found herself in a 
spacious room, across one half of which a 
leather screen was drawn. Beyond this 
stood a vast four-post bed, and in this bed 
lay Mrs. Cartaret, having her breakfast, 
propped by pillows, and surrounded with 
books, newspapers, and letters, some upon 
the floor, some upon a table near the bed, 
some upon the bed itself. The same 
“* admired confusion” reigned throughout 
the apartment, all the tables and drawers 
being piled with bills and papers, photo- 
graphs, miniature-cases, and boxes of all 
sizes and materials, from the leather 
despatch-box and jewel-case down to the 
carton of ribands, among which Mrs. 
Rouse, no doubt, vainly did her best to intro- 
duce some order. An engraving of Marie 








Antoinette, in hoop and towering head- 
gear, hung over the mantelpiece, and oppo- 
site the bed: another of the same unhappy 
queen, taken at the Conciergerie, in the 
attire of a “citoyenne” of the Republic, 
all the pride and power of the face crushed 
out of it, and in its place a saintly dignity, 
was a little further on. A heavy-faced 
woman with a row of rigid curls and a 
turban, and a fat young man with a 
Bourbon physiognomy, were respectively 
labelled,.in Mrs. Cartaret’s hand, Son 
Altesse Royale, La Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme, and Sa Majesté, Henri Cinq, 
Roi de France. Various other French 
ladies and gentlemen graced the walls, 
among whom the deceased Cartaret, in the 
dress of an English country gentleman, 
looked rather out of place: as did also a 
very modern-looking boy of sixteen upon a 
pony, done in water-colours by a travelling 
artist some eight years since, and esteemed 
a very choice work of art. 

The owner of these miscellaneous trea- 
sures appeared to be a woman of sixty-five, 
inclining to stoutness, and as far as Maud 
could judge, below the middle height. A 
black eye of extraordinary vivacity, a clear 
dark skin, grey hair tossed back from her 
face, and bright even teeth, which showed 
much when she spoke—these were the 
salient points a stranger would seize in 
describing her appearance. If a man sen- 
sitive to impressions, he would probably 
go on to say that the features, though not 
regular, possessed the charm of great 
mobility ; that the youthfulness of this old 
face, the way in which it kindled with 
enthusiasm, softened and clouded over with 
sorrow, or flushed with scorn and anger, 
was its chief attraction, and made it an 
object of interest when younger and more 
perfect faces were coldly admired and for- 
rotten. 

This, at least, it was not easy to do; 
Mrs. Cartaret was not a woman to forget. 
Everything about her betrayed her foreign 
extraction: the inflections of her voice, the 
movement of her hands, the tasteful ar- 
rangement of her old French dress. She 
spoke tolerably idiomatic English (though 
always with an accent), except at times, 
when she was excited; and then, in the 
heat of the moment, she would always 
break out into some Gallicism, or literal 
translation of the French thought which 
flamed uppermost in her mind. Her 
angers were very hot and strong, her pre- 
judices insurmountable; her vanity of a 
certain kind was great, and her belief in 
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her paramount opinion and authority un- 
shaken by those two astute viceroys, who, 
in their own departments, ruled absolutely 
as they liked —always keeping up the 
farce of implicit deference to the queen- 
régnant. 

“Well, Mary Hind, come and let me 
look at you,” she began, as Maud stood at 
a certain distance, gazing in wonderment 
at the disordered room and its occupant. 
“Draw nearer—well! you received my 
letter, and you are come. H’m! I wonder 
whether you will suit me. You're too 
good-looking, eh, Rouse? ‘That’s a draw- 
back, h’m! Pray, how old are you?” 

“ One-and-twenty, ma’am.” 

“And never been out to service yet! 
How comes that ?” 

Maud did not know how to reply to this 
question. Fortunately Mrs. Cartaret, as was 
her wont when she was impatient, sug- 
gested an answer herself. 

“ Got sick of your life at home? And 
the curate gave you a certificate to get you 
a situation, I suppose? Hein?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, that is it.” 

“* Well—I don’t know what to say— 
hem! an inexperienced girl—it is a trial, 
look you. Mune is a hard place; I warn 
you of that. Got good lungs, eh ?” 

“ IT believe so, ma’am.” 

“Hold out your hand—Dieu de Dieu! 
Why it doesn’t look as if you had ever 
done a day’s work. You're not a fine lady, 
eh ?” 

“ No, ma’am. 
is why I go to service. 
do at home.” 

“ Good—and you can read? Aloud, I 
mean — you have been taught that at 
school ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am—and French, too, though 
perhaps not very well.’ 

* Mon Dieu! you read French? This 
is unexpected. Here, sit down—take that, 
and read me a page.” 

Mand did as she was bidden. It wasa 
volume of the Grand Cyrus of Mademoiselle 
de Scudéry; and Maud accomplished her 
task, threading the flowery involutions of 
the courtly old French more deftly than 
many English-bred young ladies could have 
done. 

“ Rouse!” cried Mrs. Cartaret, clapping 
her hands, “she’s a treasure. Don’t be 
jealous, my good creature, but she'll be 
worth her weight in gold to me. My eyes, 
you see, Mary Hind, tor all that they are 
still bright, are very little use to me. I 
cannot read long: and no one here reads 


I want to work. That 
I had too little to 





French—even my own son doesn’t like it, 
hélas! Is Mr. Lowndes gone out shoot- 
ing, Rouse? Well, there is no use then in 
my getting up yet awhile. Take the girl 
to her room, and then let her come back 
tome. I will have a chapter of that beau- 
tiful book before I leave my bed—I will.” 

Mrs. Rouse, judging from the expression 
of her face, was not too well-pleased at 
the discovery of this unlooked-for accom- 
plishment in her new assistant; but she 
took Maud to her room, and gave her 
some instructions as to her duties, and the 
hours of the household meals. And while 
she is thus employed we may as well take 
the opportunity of giving a brief sketch of 
Mrs. Cartaret’s family history, the circum- 
stances of which Maud only learnt by de- 
grees, but which, if here stated, will render 
it easier to understand the many antago- 
nistic elements into which the girl now 
found herself suddenly cast. 

Mrs. Cartaret’s father was an English 
officer, and a détenu during the war with 
France in the early years of this century. 
During his obligatory residence in France 
he married Mademoiselle de B a 
woman of high rank, no longer very young, 
whose early girlhood had been passed at 
Louis the Sixteenth’s court, where her 
father held a high post, and who had been 
reduced to great poverty by the confiscation 
of the family estates. Her father had died 
in exile: then the daughter had returned to 
France, and had gone to live with an old 
cousin at Bordeaux, where she met and 
fascinated Captain Dallas. The fruit of this 
union was one child, the old lady with whom 
this story has now to do. Born in France, 
she came over to England with her parents 
at the peace, and remained here until her 
father’s death a few years later. But the 
language she first spoke was her mother’s; 
all her tastes and sympathies were French, 
or, more properly speaking, Bourbon—and 
in spite of the Dallas blood in her veins, 
she never spoke or thought of herself as 
an Englishwoman. She had inherited her 
mother’s passionate attachment to the un- 
happy house whose misfortunes she had 
shared. At the Restoration, she had 
gone over with her mother to greet Louis 
the Eighteenth (Captain Dallas was now 
dead), and had returned to these shores 
indignant after the Revolution of 1830. 
Shortly after this it was that she met 
Mr. Cartaret, a plain English country 
squire, who had no foreign predilections, 
no enthusiasms, no very strong convictions 
of any sort, I believe, but who became 
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enamoured of Miss Dallas’s bright eyes, 
and laid himself and his handsome fortune 
at her feet. They were admirably suited 
to each other: she would not have been 
happy with any man who had not let her 
have her own way, and Mr. Cartaret in- 
dulged her every whim and fancy. The 
sayings and doings of the little lady often 
sorely tried her sober husband, but his 
temper was excellent, and it is a question 
whether the blameless ways of more dis- 
creet matrons would have had the charm 
for him that the changing humours of his 
impulsive little wife possessed. She failed 
to inspire him with any ardour in the cause 
of Legitimacy ; she could not get him to 
join her in vituperation of the house of 
Orleans—that race of “ingrats’’—as long 
as it was in power, nor, when it had been 
ousted, to wage war against the second 
Empire, and express a desire to poison all 
the canaille who now desecrated the holy 
places of the Tuileries. He had not plotted 
and intrigued for “ Henri Cing,” nor had 
he visited Frohsdorf, but he had allowed 
his wife to do these things; he had been 
very tolerant of the visits of melancholy 
foreigners in straitened circumstances, 
with the politest manners and the slenderest 
stock of English at their command; he 
had even given his wife money for all sorts 
of purposes which, when he was not igno- 
rant of them, he mildly disapproved: and 
for acting thus, during his life-time, Mrs. 
Cartaret was certainly bound to lament him 
at his death, as the best and most indulgent 
of husbands, which she duly did. To her 
was bequeathed for her life-time, absolutely 
and entirely, the whole of the property ; 
Lowndes, the only son of this strangely- 
assorted couple, being dependent on his 
mother, with the exception of a small estate 
which had been devised to him by an uncle. 
Mr. Cartaret’s will caused great animad- 
version. That so flighty and passionate a 
woman should be left with unlimited power 
to do as she liked, during her life, with her 
son’s natural inheritance, was looked upon 
as a lamentable instance of uxorious folly. 
She could not alienate it, it is true; but 
might she not administer to the property 
in a manner most prejudicial to her son’s 
interests ? Nay, who could tell but that 
she might cut down half the trees to sub- 
sidise troops for another French Revolu- 
tion? The event proved that Mr. Cartaret 
knew his wife better than the world did; 
that its estimate, in this case, as in many 
others, was founded upon a one-sided view 
of the truth. In the first place, the weft 





of her mental extravagance, on many 
points, was crossed by a woof of shrewd- 
ness and worldly knowledge which those 
who saw how she was indulged by her 
husband and ruled by her servants failed 
to perceive. Then all her convictions, all 
her hallucinations upon certain subjects, 
were independent of her principles in the 
conduct of every-day life, which, in the 
main, were sensible enough, as we shall 
see. Lastly, there was her paramount and 
intense devotion to her son, a devotion not 
always wise, perhaps; short-sighted, pas- 
sionate, ill-restrained ; but one which made 
her ready at any moment to sacrifice her 
own interests, her own peace, every con- 
sideration under the sun, to the furtherance 
of his welfare. She had been and still was 
a conscientious steward of the property 
committed to her charge. Lowndes, who 
was now five-and-twenty, would long since 
have made “ ducks and drakes” of it. It 
was a perception of the boy’s tendencies— 
he was sixteen when Mr. Cartaret died— 
which had no doubt led the father to make 
the will he did. His son was at that time 
at Eton, a pleasure-loving, impudent boy, 
with capital natural abilities, and no ap- 
plication or ambition; but very popular, 
and utterly reckless of money. As it had 
been in the green tree, so was it now in 
the dry. Oxford had not improved him ; 
he had launched out into the wildest dis- 
sipation, and had come home upwards of 
two thousand pounds in debt. Then had 
Mrs. Cartaret wept and raved, and gnashed 
her teeth, and one of those violent “‘ scenes”’ 
which were of periodical occurrence be- 
tween mother and son took place. Lowndes 
used to declare that they were as necessary 
to Mrs. Cartaret’s well-being, from time to 
time, as are the storms which clear the at- 
mosphere too heavily charged with elec- 
tricity. 

Lowndes Cartaret was to be in diplo- 
macy; he was to be in the Guards; to 
have a clerkship in the Treasury, and be 
private secretary to a cousin of his father’s 
who was in the cabinet; but he followed 
none of these lines, preferring to lead an 
utterly profitless existence, without one 
serious aim or interest in life. He would 
one day have eight thousand a year; he 
had now twelve hundred of his own; it 
enabled him to keep a lodging in St. 
James’s-street, and as many hunters (at 
his mother’s expense) as he chose; to go 
to Scotland for grouse shooting, and to 
Paris at least twice a year; to have his 
stall at the Opera, and to spend consider- 
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able sums in other ways, which it is not 
necessary here to particularise—and what 
could a man want more? He had no 
ambition to become a general, or an am- 
bassador, or even a minister of state; what 
was the use of tying a log to his feet, and 
becoming any man’s slave? He had few 
convictions, and absolutely no veneration ; 
and was as aggravating a young man, with 
his insolent scoffing manner of treating 
other people’s beliefs and prejudices, as it 
was easy to find. No one had ever ob- 
tained any abiding influence over him. He 
was extremely fond of his mother—in his 
own way; but, like the servants, he very 
early learnt how to “manage” her, and 
he did not scruple to laugh at her, to her 
very face, having no more respect for her 
opinions than he had for anybody else’s. 
She had vainly endeavoured to inflame his 
young mind with a due ardour in the 
cause of Legitimacy; she had laboured, 
but without result, to inspire him with a 
taste for Madame de Sévigné’s courtly 
graces of style, and Racine’s polished 
classicalities; but Lowndes yawned over 
everything but Moliére. The boy was 
thoroughly English, and as the boy was so 
the man became. He had been taken to 
Frohsdorf; he had received a gold watch 
from the hands of the gentleman who, his 
mother tried to impress upon him, was the 
real King ot France ; but he remained per- 
fectly indifferent as to who sat upon that 
throne. He used to say, “If my mother 
should go mad, she will fancy herself one 
of Louis the Fourteenth’s mistresses.’’ The 
good lady of whom this impudent speech 
was made associated very little with the 
county; their ways, and thoughts, and in- 
terests were not hers; she was glad that 
her son should go to all the great houses, 
and she received with avidity any favourable 
report of the impression he produced there; 
but she herself kept aloof from such so- 
ciety. She seldom went to London, unless 
it was on her way to the Continent; and 
now that Paris was in the hands of “ that 
upstart,” she declared it made her sick to 
go there, and see the beautiful old city 
being converted into a bad edition of New 
York. She had corresponded with the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme as long as the royal 


| lady was alive, and still did so with certain 


old Legitimists of “the Faubourg.” Oc- 





casionally a few withered men of extra- 
ordinarily polished manners, and speaking 
@ purer and more measured language than 
is ever heard in the France of to-day, came 
over to pass a few weeks at Beckworth. 
These, with the exception of Lowndes’s 
friends, who came for shooting or hunt- 
ing, at all sorts of unexpected times, were 
the only guests they ever saw. The de- 
scents he sometimes made with two or 
three men—as at this moment—without 
forewarning, were, indeed, strongly ob- 
jected to by Mrs. Rouse and Mr. Dapper ; 
but Mrs. Cartaret was never disturbed by 
these sudden irruptions. 

“There’s no fish, nor no ice, nor no- 
thing!” said Mrs. Rouse, in a high que- 
rulous key, the evening before, our intro- 
duction to the establishment—“ and Mr. 
Lowndes bin and brought two gentlemen 
down from London !” 

“Nor so much as a orange, by way of 
fruit,” said Mr. Dapper, plaintively. 

“Never mind, Dapper, they must do 
without,’ cried Mrs. Cartaret. ‘ There’s 
enough for them to eat, isn’t there? And 
plenty of claret in the cellar? What would 
the men have? They come a l’impro- 
viste. They must take what they can 
get, and if they don’t like it, let them go 
walk !” 

It ended, however, as usual, in the two 
ministers of state carrying the day, and in 
that early visit of Mr. Dapper’s to Salis- 
bury on the following morning, of which 
record has been already made. 
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